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American Real Estate Co, 


DUN BUILDING, 
2900 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





Fourteenth Annual Statement, January 1, 1902: 


Assets, = + «#  $4,036,562.66 
Capital and Surplus, += 779,015.88 


Offers Certificates based on New York Real Estate—the safest | 
and most profitable American security. . 


GUARANTEED 6 PER CENT. 


Sold for Cash or on installments with conditions affording a superior 
form of accumulating investment. 


AGENTS WANTED. SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 
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The Lawyers’ Title Insurance THE MACCABAEAN, 


Company of New York, 


37 Liberty Street, New York. 
38-44 Court Street, Brooklyn. 


Capital and Surplus, $3,500,000 





The Jewish Magazine 


which every one interested in the Jews 
and the return to Palestine should 
read. Stories, poems, articles, pic- 


Defends any titles insured, at its own expense, when 
— tures and news every month. 





Principal Features for August : 


GUARANTEED MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS The Destruction of Jerusalem, in 
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Are first mortgages upon selected real estate in this City | (7. story and poetry. Verbatim report 
— payment of principal and interest guaranteed by this ¢ of the evidence of Dr. Herzl, leader 
First mortgages on real estate in this City are among the | J) Of the Zionist movement, tendered to 
best investments. When guaranteed by this Company they y) iti R cade 
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Single numbers, 10 cents. 
Obtainable everywhere. 
Subscription, $1 per annum. 


She Lawyers’ Mortgage Insurance 
Company, 


37 Liberty St., New York. 320 BROADWAY. 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


THE COURTLAND SCHOOL FOR as 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Miss Marble and Miss Miner, Principals. Six House Pupils 


Combines advant: yy 5 and well equip -8¢) 
ny Oe = life in n family o of ence 
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Georgia 


AGNES SCOTT INSTITUTE. 


A High-Grade School for fn ate (6 miles east of Atlanta. 
Ga.). Modern buildings. ment. Cortifeation to best 
Eastern Colleges. An ideal eo or Northern girls desiring 
the mild, even climate of the South. For catalogue, address 

F. BH. Gaines, D.D., Decatur, Ga 








Illinois 
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ROCKFORD COLLEGE, Rockford, Mlinois. 
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Fifty-fourth year begins September 18, 1902. Fullcollege ¢ 
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rary. Healthful and _  beautif cation. 
courses in Music, Art and Domestic Science. a. - 
and resident physician. Address 


ROGKFORD GOLLEGE, 


Box B, Rockford, Illinots. 
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Bostox, MASSACHUSETTS.—401 Beacon Street. 
MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 
Home and Day School for Girls 
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wie SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. 


8th Es oeept it 100s. End d college preparato 
r begins Sept. ndowed co! ry, 
with inced courses for high-school uates and cher. Art 
and music. Raperneres teachers, Native French and German. 
Gymnasium, with resident instructor ; panes, a ng Heit. 
Steam aud electricity. Location healthful a in 
irty miles of Boston. Catalogue and views « on application to the 
President. Norton Mass. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS, Sprinefield, Mass., 
Offers to parents the advantages of a good private school in all 
the studies of a girl’s education “Athletic grounds, um. 
Iilustrated Catalogue H. Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuftie. 











Maine 


NORTH YARMOUTH ACADEMY, Yarmouth, Maine 


Thorough pre poaien for Harvard, Bowdoin, Wellesley and 
other leading col colleges. Delightful location. Terms moderate. 
Rev. B. P. SNOW, A.M., Principal. 





THE WOR TER POLYTECHNIC [noes ore. 
Edmund ates ter, Ph.D., LL. D., Presid 
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SOUTHERN HUME SCHOOL Fer Girls. 
Ri iain, of. io ie Nerth Charles. treet, Baltimore, Md. 
F, 
M188 PENDLETON, { Prinetpals. 





Massachusetts 


LASELL SEMINARY 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
g in a liberal arts course planned wholly for young 
women, adding its specialty of Household Economics. Bos- 
ton Masters in Music and Art. Annex department of house- 
hold practice a decided success. For catalogue, address 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
BOSTON UNIVEXKSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Isaac Rich HALL, ASHBURTON PLACE. 
Melville M. Bigelow, Dean, 
Opens October 1, 1902. Boston, Masa, 
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OF MUSIC 


George W. Chadwick, Director. 











Our new buildings, costing nearly $1,000,000 to erect 
and equip, are now finished. We offer greater facili- 
ties, master teachers and more thorough instruction 
than elsewhere to be had, here or abroad. 

Our present enlarged facilities and magnificent re- 
sources should lead you to send for our year-book, 
which we mail free. 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 

















THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 


1781—1902 
122d year will open on Wednesday, September 17, 1902. For 


logue with t of views, address 
catalogue a. - ARLAN P. AMEN, Principal. 





New Jersey 


WEST JERSEY, JERSEY ACAD 


Prepares WEST Ji JER: Coll or CADEMY A Christian Home and 

School. Beautiful grounds ; steam heat ; nasium. The health 

region of New Jersey. Our boys uniform va well, 5Sist year. 
HOEBUS W. LYON, A.M., Principal. 


New York 
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New York, Clinton (9 miles from’ Utica). 


CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL , T.ccvers. 


Pp = co 1 4 years at time of 
trance preferred. elerebecr Bauop Hensagtsn. Blsbop 
Whitehead. College Presidents. J.B. hy 


WILSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Prepares for Eastern universities. Thorough work, sound moral 
manly conduct. Ideal and healthful location on one of the mus 
beautiful heights of the Hudson. Golf and tennis. 


BENJ. LEE WILSON, Head Master, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Ohio 


OBERLIN ACADEMY, 


70th year begins September 24th, 190%. 
Fifteen instructors. Thorough! ui to prepare students 
for any Cog 4 or scientific schoo 4 1. “Ke ghd. = Expenses 
reasonable or catalogue “AP ae 
_ JOHN FIsHER PECK, cipal, Box C. 55, Oberlin, Ohio. 














Pennsylvania 


CORNWELLS 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Gornwells-on-the-Delaware, Pa. 
For boys. Located on a beautiful estate of 85 acres. With- 
in easy access of New York and Philadelphia. Individual 
instruction. Unexcelled oq. thing, x 
tennis, bowling, etc. Terms $400. Liberal discount to sons 
of clergy, army and navy officers. ; 
For catalogue address The Head Master. 


Virginia 


ROANOKE ‘eitcr. 


Course, German. 
, 22,000 volumes. Mountain 


ses small, Catalogue 
free. Address the croome, Epenees a ¥: 














Theological Seminaries 


THE YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

A thorough training for the ministry. Unequalled Uni- 
versity opportunities. Special instruction in the English 
Bible, Sociology and Missions. For information address 

Professor FRANK K. SANDERS. 
Drawer 4. Yale Station, New Haven. Conn. 


WANTED. 


Active, educated men in a neg Middle and Southern States. 
Fixed weekly f ones or definite time on . Give . experi- 
ence, referen ODD, MEAD & C , New York. 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the Wao Paes Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Ma’ 
Terms of opens. Payable in oe one year, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Pi 
to anv Foreign Countrv in the Postal Union. $1.56 a yearextra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelo 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respo: le 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


pota Eletrotupe Engraving al 


DESIGNERS and # 
* # ENGRAVERS, 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 


BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 John. 
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Wm. Simpson 


Sons 


on any fabric is a guarantee of 
the Highest Standard of Qual- 
ity, Color and Finish. ......-. 


Printed 
Cotton Fabrics. 


Dainty Effects 
and Fast Colors. 








Special Features 
are Corea Madras for Shirt 
Waists and the Brandenburg 
Cloths and Violet Lawns 
and Satines for Dress Goods. 


SIMPSON’S' PRINTS are 
the Best Calicoes made. 
They wash perfectly. 


At all Dry-Goods Stores. 
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{COATES Clippers. 


As much a toilet por asa ™ 

comb or a curler. Clip your Wy 

a <~ hair. Clip the bac 
usband’s neck. Husband 


clip his beard. Save W 
their costina month and ¥ 


they’re good for years. 
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Rarells St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
-NEW-YORK: 
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Registered Trade Mark 


Bath Room 
Requisites 


We offer a very large assortment of these 
goods, including some especially good values 
in Bath Towels. 

Bath Towels—All sizes. linen and cotton, hemmed 
and hemstitched. A hemstitched Towel of Imported 
Russia Crash. 23x43 inches, and a line of hemmed 
Turkish Towels—both at 25 cents each—are worthy 
of note. Friction Towels of all kinds as well. 

Bath Sheets—Sizes 54x72 to 72x90 inches. Priced at 
$3.00 to $5.00 each. 

Bath [lets—Fast colors—hemmed and lettered, 75 
cents to $4.00 each. 

Bath Straps—Of heavy brown linen, Turkish Towel- 
ing or Cash’s tape straps, 75 cents to’ $1.00 each. 

Bath Gloves—20 to 50 cents a pair. 

Wash Cloths—White Turkish, Hemstitched Linen, 
Huckaback, etc., 60 cents to $3.00 a dozen. 


Mail orders will have prompt attentiun. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
+*¢ The Linen Store’’14 West 23d St., N.Y. 


A tricK may in- 
volve deceit or it 
may be a display 
of peculiar sKill. 
There is deceit in 
some soaps, but 
there is none in 
Ivory Soap; itisa 
display of pecu- 
liar sKill. It will 
stand any testand 
can be relied up- 
on to do all that 
is claimed for it. 
Ivory Soap is 
996 per cent. 
pure. 











[—— SUFFERERS FROM “ 


DTSHSA Soe 
STOMACH TROUBLES 


Can Find Quick Relief by Using 


Glycozoné 


an absolutely harmless germicide. 
It subdues the inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, 
thus removing the cause of the disease, 
and effects a cure. 

For any stomach trouble it will do 
good and generally cure. 

Used and recommended by leading 
physicians, 

Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE I will send by mail on receipt of 
20c., to cover actual postage, 2 

liberal sample, that will prove the claims | 
make to your entire satisfaction. This prepara. 


tion cannot harm you, and in most cases gives 
wonderful results. Address 


Chet, Celta 


| Dept. E, 57 Prince St.. - New York 



































See that your dress- 
maker uses them in 
your new waists. No 
other dress shields 
willgive the satisfac- 


tion, as none have the superior 
merits of Canfield Dress Shields. 


RELIABLY WATERPROOF. 
SOFT AS KID. EASILY WASHED 


and guaranteed to ~S 
protect the waist 
from damage by 
perspiration. 

Insist on having 
the Canfield Dress 
Shield. 


For Sale Everywhere, " 
Canfield Rubber Co., 73 W. St.,N Y. } 
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Survey of the World 


The question of tariff re- 
vision will be discussed by 
Republicans in the coming 
campaign. Mr. Shaw, Secretarv of the 
Treasury, made a partisan address in 
Vermont last week, warning Republicans 
against conceding the correctness of the 
Democratic argument concerning tariff 
duties, and also saying: 

“It is probably true that many items of 
the present tariff schedules should be modi- 
fied, but no modification could be made that 
would not still leave many items to be modi- 
fied. The question is not whether there are 
inaccuracies, inequalities in the present law, 
but whether it is wise to attempt revision at 
the present time. It is idle to suppose that 
any revision would satisfy our opponents, who 
have no revision policy of their own.” 


As Mr. Shaw is a member of the Cabi- 
net, his public utterances may be re- 
garded as representing the views of the 
Administration. In the Middle West, 
however, and in Secretary Shaw’s State 
(Iowa) some Republican sneakers will 
probably not be in accord with him in 
holding that revision should be indefi- 
nitely deferred, but will say that some du- 
ties ought to be modified now. In Min- 
nesota, Mr. Tawney, contending against 
a revisionist for renomination, promises 
to work for revision and reduction, and 
reminds his constituents that he voted 
for the Babcock reduction bill. The 
Democrats are publishing in parallel col- 
umns Mr. Babcock’s many utterances 
during the last two years in favor of re- 
duction, and the recent statement in 
which he has turned his back upon all of 
them.—The Retail Butchers’ Associa- 
tion, at its annual national convention in 
Washington last week, adopted resolu- 
tions calling for the removal of the tar- 
iff on cattle and meats, and instructing 


In the Field 
of Politics 


all members to use their influence for the 
election of members of Congress who 
would work for such changes.—Owing 
to his disapproval of the policy of the 
association, Mr. Cornelius N. Bliss (ex- 
Secretary of the Interior) has resigned 
from the Board of Managers of the 
American Protective Tariff League. Mr. 
Bliss was one of the founders of the 
League, and for seven years was its 
president. It is admitted that the League 
used its influence vigorously against reci- 
procity with Cuba, and to kill the reci- 
procity treaties negotiated by Mr. Kas- 
son. This policy Mr. Bliss does not ap- 
prove. For the same reason five mem- 
bers have recently withdrawn from the 
League.—Mr. Bryan said, on the 8th, in 
Muscatine, Iowa: “ I will not be a candi- 
date for President in 1904.” But he 
would not promise “ never to be a candi- 
date again under any circumstances.” 
Commenting upon Mr. Roosevelt’s re- 
cent remarks to the cadets at West Point, 
he says that they “ suggest an inherent 
barbarism that will have to be taken into 
account in weighing his purposes and 
predicting his future course.” The 
President’s words were: “A good sol- 
dier must not only be willing to fight; he 
must be anxious to fight ; I donot want to 
have anything to do with him if he is 
not.” Mr. Bryan adds: 


“When he said this he turned a light upon 
his inner self and revealed a moral deformity 
which must shock such of his friends as are 
not wholly carried away with the bloody and 


brutal gospel of imperialism. It is unfor- 
tunate for the country that the President 
should have held before its embryo soldiers 
the lowest rather than the highest ideals of 
military life.” 

—High water mark in the number of 
pensioners was reached on July Ist, 

1921 





1922 


when there were 999,446 on the rolls.— 
Ambassador Andrew D. White, at Ber- 
lin, has resigned, and will retire from of- 
fice on November 7th, his seventieth 
birthday—A published statement that 
Rear-Admiral Taylor recently predicted 
a war between this country and Ger- 
many in 1907 has excited some comment 
abroad. ‘The Rear-Admiral says that he 
has made no such prediction.—Senator 
James McMillan, of Michigan, died on 
the roth at his summer home on the 
Massachusetts coast, of acute congestion 
of the lungs, after an illness of onlv a 
few hours.—The President has given to 
the Commercial Pacific Cable Company 
his consent for the landing of a cable at 
San Francisco, Hawaii, Guam and the 
Philippine Islands, imposing a long list 
of conditions which give the Government 
full control and permit it to buy the line 
at any time. This consent is subject to 
the action of Congress. 


e 
The Philippine ‘Atchbishop Ireland has 
Islands repeated, in a sermon at 
the Cathedral in St. 
Paul, his defense of the course of our 


Government concerning the problem of 
the friars, deprecating public agitation as 
to this matter by the Catholic societies 
and uttering a warning against any 
attempt to form a political party on a 


basis of religious interests. It is evident 
that his frank criticism of those who 
have attacked the Government is not 
relished by many in the Church. At the 
convention of the Federation of Catholic 
Societies in Chicago last week the pre- 
vailing sentiment toward the Archbishop 
was not one of sympathy and support. 
Bishop McFaul said the societies would 
keep up their agitation to assist the Gov- 
ernment in its work. The friars in the 
Philippines, he asserted, were pure and 
chaste, and unaware of any of the vices 
of civilization until American soldiers 
occupied their soil. “ They shall not be 
dispossessed,” he said. He also accused 
the Government of discriminating 
against Catholics in the appointment of 
teachers. The Federation adopted reso- 
lutions extending sympathy and support 
to the friars; expressing confidence that 
the President will do his duty, rectify 
abuses, and faithfully guard the personal 
and property rights guaranteed by treaty, 
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and congratulating both the Vatican and 
our Government on the position attained 
in the negotiations. Dispatches from 
Rome say that the Vatican has recently 
learned with surprise and regret that al- 
most all of the friars’ real estate was 
sold to syndicates or corporations before 
the American occupation. But Governor 
Taft had testified that in making these 


transfers of title—designed generally to 


avoid hostilities or to facilitate the collec- 
tion of rents—the friars commonly re- 
tained a majority of the stock. The 
Dominicans, however, sold eight estates 
to an American sugar company. The 
General of the Augustinians, Father 
Rodriguez, is on his way from Rome to 
this country. He defends the friars and 
says that they could easily return to their 
parishes if the civil government would 
show more energy. The natives, he adds, 
are entirely lacking in the natural quali- 
ties or political education required for 
self-government.—Corporal Richard T. 
O’Brien, of North Adams, Mass., who 
asserted before the Senate Committee 
that our soldiers in the Philippines used 
explosive bullets, also giving sensational 
testimony as to the torture of Filipinos, 
is under arrest, having been indicted in 
Washington for perjury.—The ladrones 
recently dispersed by the troops in 
Bataan were members of the Katipunan 
Society, which has many members in the 
provinces of Bataan, Bulacan, Rizal and 
Cavite. Some former members of this 
society, in company with labor leaders 
in Manila, have organized what they call 
a Filipino Catholic Church, in opposition 
to the Roman Catholic Church, appoint- 
ing as officers Governor Taft, Commis- 
sioner De Tavera, Aguinaldo and others, 
who denounce the project.—In the 
islands there have been more than 16,000 
deaths from cholera. It has been proved 
at Manila that the common house fly is 
an agent of infection. 


er 


Action taken in the Cuban 
Congress upon two sub- 
jects raises the question 
whether the restrictions of the Platt 
amendment are not about to be ignored. 
The House has passed a resolution de- 
claring that the settlement made with the 
Catholic Church by General Wood con- 
cerning Church’ property should not be 
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regarded as binding upon the present 
Cuban Government. The Platt amend- 
ment—now a part of the Cuban Consti- 
tution—binds Cuba to validate the acts 
of the military government; and the 
compact would be violated if Cuba 
should formally repudiate this agreement 
with the Church. The Senate has passed 
a bill authorizing President Palma to ne- 
gotiate at once a loan of $4,000,000 (the 
proceeds to be used for the relief of the 
sugar planters), and within six months 
another loan of $35,000,000, of which 
$4,000,000 is to be used in taking up the 
first issue, while $23,000,000 may be de- 
voted to the payment of the claims of the 
soldiers of the Cuban army, and a part of 
the remainder is to redeem the Junta’s 
bonds and other obligationsincurred dur- 
ing the revolution. To meet the inter- 
est charges a large increase of the tariff 
duties is to be made, the additions rang- 
ing from 40 or 50 per cent. on timber, 
hams and coffee, to 100 per cent. on pork, 
bacon, eggs, potatoes, lard, flour and 
other necessaries of life. The Platt 
amendment says: 


“Said Government [of Cuba] shall not 
assume or contract any public debt to pay 
the interest upon which, and to make reason- 
able sinking fund provision for the ultimate 
discharge of which, the ordinary revenues of 
the island of Cuba, after defraying the cur- 
rent expenses of the Government, shall be 
inadequate.” 


The revenues appear to be inadequate for 
the requirements of such loans, but it is 
not clear in what manner our Govern- 
ment could act if the bill should become 
alaw. The question has been referred 
by the State Department to the Treasury 


Department for an opinion. ‘ Probably it 
will come before Congress, which will be 
in session before the date set for the ne- 
gotiation of the second loan. Cubans 
are saying that after refusing to give 
them reciprocity we ought not to prevent 
them from borrowing money for the re- 
lief of depressed industries. The situa- 
tion is embarrassing, because if our Gov- 
ernment makes no objection, this would 
be regarded as a kind of moral guaranty 
of the bonds; and if we should object 
Cuba’s credit would at once be destroyed. 
It is said that President Palma will pro- 
pose a treaty of reciprocity and suggest 
that it be submitted to our Senate at a 
special session in September. Increas- 
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ing depression on the island is reported. 
In Matanzas 20.000 idle men ask for 
work ; in Santa Clara the people are eat- 
ing their work animals; in Puerto 
Principe work on the large plantations 
has ceased.—The hostile attitude of some 
of the people toward this country is in- 
dicated in Havana by incidents and pub- 
lications designed to annoy the wife of 
the American Minister—Major Bar- 
bour, formerly Sanitary Commissioner 
at Santiago, says in a published inter- 
view that the Cubans are not capable of 
self-government, and predicts that with- 
in a short time the United States must 
take possession of the island.—The Com- 
missioner of Immigration at Washington 
has issued, with the approval of Secre- 
tary Shaw, a cifcular declaring that resi- 
dents of Porto Rico arriving at our ports 
are subject to the immigration laws 
(head tax, etc.) as these are applied to 
immigrants from foreign countries. 


& 


The presence of the militia 
in Shenandoah has re- 
stored order in that town, 
where several men have been arrested 
for the murder of Joseph Beddall, the 
hardware merchant. In the neighbor- 
hood of Shenandoah cases of “severe 
persecution are reported. It became nec- 
essary for a troop of cavalry to rescue 
and bear away to a hospital a woman 
who, with a little child, was besieged in 
her house by strikers, who sent bullets 
through the windows and shot at her if 
she ventured out of doors, simply be- 
cause her husband had begun work in a 
mine to keep his family from starving. 
Near Nanticoke, on the 6th, Daniel J. 
Sweeney, watchman at a mine, was way- 
laid and murdered by three men as he 
was returning to his home. From other 
places come reports of the shooting of 
non-union men from ambush. In Shen- 
andoah two Catholic priests are attack- 
ing the union and saying that their peo- 
ple are ready to resume work if the op- 
erators will open the mines. The lawless 
element there is composed of Hunga- 
rians, Poles and Lithuanians. It is an- 
nounced that five flooded mines (four be- 
longing to the Reading Company) have 
been permanently abandoned, at a loss of 
$1,500,000.—Judge Goff confirms the 
sentences imposed by Judge Jackson in 
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West Virginia for violations of his in- 
junction order—A strike of the street 
railway employes in New Haven has 
ended in the defeat and surrender of the 
company, which controls all the trolley 
lines in or near the city. While the men 
were preparing to organize a union, 
about a dozen of them were summarily 
discharged. The organization having 
been completed, more men—the union 
officers included—were discharged. 
The union then asked for recognition and 
for the reinstatement of the 27 men. The 
company declined and a strike was or- 
dered. For four days the railway sys- 
tem was tied up. The men had the full 
sympathy of the people and the press, 
and of some of the company’s directors. 
There was no disorder whatever, the 
strikers appointing themselves officers to 
preserve the peace. Citizens cheerfully 
submitted to inconvenience, wearing 
buttons on which were the words, “ We 
Walk.” Finding public sentiment so 
clearly hostile the company yielded. The 
strikers’ demands were granted and on 
the 9th the men resumed work. 


as 


The growth of inter- 
est in public beauty 
and outdoor art was 
demonstrated in the success of the meet- 
ing of the American Park and Outdoor 
Art Association held last week in Bos- 


Park and Outdoor 
Art Association 


ton. Fifteen or twenty years ago very 
little interest was manifested in the sub- 
ject and there was absolutely no organ- 
ized effort in its behalf. All this has 
changed and we have the direct interest 
of at least half a dozen national bodies, 
not the least important of which is the 
association which has just concluded the 
most successful meeting in its history, a 
meeting to be remembered for the move- 
ment to bring these various societies and 
associations into closer relationship and 
affiliation. The object of the American 
Park and Outdoor Art Asssociation is 
clearly expressed in its title. Its mem- 
bership is composed of park commission- 
ers, superintendents and other officials, 
landscape architects and gardeners, and 
others who are interested in the promo- 
tion of public beauty as an important 
factor in creating and maintaining higher 
civic standards. The Committee on Af- 
filiation is considering the proposition to 
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form a body like the National Educa- 
tional Association, with the several exist- 
ing societies—including the American 
League for Civic Improvements, the Na- 
tional Sculpture Society, the League of 
American Municipalities, the American 
Architectural League, the American In- 
stitute of Architects, the National Scenic 
and Historic Preservation Society—or- 
ganized as departments. Some such plan 
is certainly needed to bring about har- 
mony of effort and intelligent concen- 
tration for advance work, as well as to 
prevent duplication of effort and need- 
less dissipation of energy. Apart from 
the appointment of this committee, 
President Eliot, of Harvard (whose son, 
Charles Eliot, was the father of the 
Metropolitan Park System of Boston), 
delivered a most noteworthy address un- 
der the title, “ To Encourage Park Life,” 
in conclusion summing up as follows the 
several points he had made: 


“T have spoken of the utilization of public 
reservations as if they were to be expected to 
yield only health and enjoyment and improved 
powers of perception; but I should deal with 
the subject very imperfectly if I did not point 
out that the right utilization of public reserva- 
tions is a strong agency for promoting public 
morality and a high standard of family life. 
It is a safeguard for society to provide means 
of pleasure for men, women and children to- 
gether. The pleasures men share with their 
wives and. children are apt to be safer 
pleasures than those they take by themselves. 
In pleasures thus shared there is much less 
likelihood of coarseness or excess or careless 
selfishness. They cultivate considerateness, 
gentleness and tenderness toward the young 
or the feeble.” 


The address of President Eliot may be 
taken as the keynote of the convention. 
The ruling purpose has been to utilize 
the movement for public beauty as a 
factor in raising civic ideals and stand- 
ards. The association elected Mr. Clin- 
ton Rogers Woodruff, of Philadelphia, 
(Secretary of the National Municipal 
League), to be President for the ensuing 
year, and Mr. Charles Mulford Robin- 
son, of Rochester, the author of a stand- 
ard volume on City Improvement, Sec- 
retary, to succeed Mr. Warren H. Man- 
ning, of Boston, who has been the effi- 
cient secretary for six years and to whom 
ths association owes its existence and 
success. Mr. Manning, a well known 
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landscape architect, retires because of the 
demands of his profession, but is con- 
tinued in office as a Vice-President. 


& 


The revolution in Ven- 
ezuela moves along in a 
most deliberate way. 
President Castro left Caracas for Barce- 
lona, to the east, on the 6th of July, and 
it was thought that he would meet the 
army of Matos, the revolutionary leader, 
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anxious as yet to fight, and time has been 
allowed for both sides to combine their 
forces. The revolutionists appear to 
have the better military leaders. Our 
Government is in constant touch with 
Minister Herbert W. Bowen, and has 
made full provision by sending three 
warships under the command of Captain 
McLean, one of which remains at La 
Guayra, the port of Caracas, while the 
others patrol, one to the east and another 
to the west. It is not a pleasant task for 
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near there on the 1oth. But he thought 
better of it and returned to Caracas. 
Next it was reported that he would go 
to Valencia, to the west, where he would 
either meet the united revolutionary 
force and fight a decisive battle, or turn 
and be besieged. But that amounted to 
nothing. Later comes the news that he 
has again left Caracas on Sunday, Au- 
gust 4th, to conduct his second and final 
campaign. He had with him 3,100 men 
and expected to meet 3,500 more from 
Valencia ; he had gone as far as the small 
town of Cua. Neither side seems very 


them, as the crews are not allowed on 
land. A decisive battle may be expected 
at any time. Indeed, it is not clear that 
the capture of Barcelona, just reported, 
may not be conclusive. The revolution- 
ists have several times captured: trains 
from La Guayra to Caracas, and lately 
held up a train on which was Captain 
Nickels, of the “ Topeka,” who had been 
to Caracas to consult with Minister 
Bowen. The position of President Cas- 
tro at Cua is very difficult on account of 
heavy rains, which prevent the moving of 
artillery. 
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On Saturday, August 
gth, at a little after noon, 
King Edward VII was crowned in West- 
minster Abbey, and the ceremony, tho 
lacking perhaps a little in the enthusiasm 
which would have attended it had it net 
been postponed, was nevertheless very 
gorgeous and solemn. The old Abbey 
itself was so disguised by hangings of 
gold brocade and blue velvet, and by the 
great purple carpet covering both the 
“theatre” and the sanctuary, that its 
venerable look of gray and white was 
quite lost. By order of the police au- 
thorities all persons not of the blood 
royal were obliged to be in their places 
in the Abbey fully two hours before the 
actual ceremony began. The descrip- 
tions of the spectacle in the venerable edi- 
fice, with the peers in their robes seated 
.on one side and the peeresses in brilliant 
garments on the other, give an idea of 
extreme richness. Both among the 
peeresses and in the so-called King’s box, 
so placed as to look down upon the whole 
sanctuary, a number of American wom- 
en were conspicuous by their jewels and 
their personal beauty. At about a quar- 
ter past eleven the Prince of Wales and 
other members of the royal family took 
their places, either at the right side of 
the theatre or in a box specially prepared 
for them. Later the Queen, in accord- 
ance with the program, arrived before 
the King, and walked to her seat in the 
chancel, preceded by symbols of royalty 
and supported by the Bishops of Oxford 
and Norwich. 
greeted by the boys of Westminster 
School with cries of “ Vivat Regina.” 
Very soon after she was seated the King 
appeared in his crimson robe of state, 
marching up the long aisle to the nave, 
accompanied by various dignitaries of 
the realm. He, too, was greeted with 
cries of “ Vivat Rex” by the Westmin- 
ster boys. The actual service of the cor- 
onation followed almost exactly the pro- 
gram which was published in THE INDE- 
PENDENT some weeks since, and was 
abridged less than had been expected. 
The King himself, as seen in the proces- 
sion from Buckingham Palace to West- 
minster and during the fatiguing cere- 
mony in the Abbey itself, seemed some- 
what paler and thinner than is his wont, 
but showed no other signs of ill health. 
It was observed, however, that the Queen 
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Her appearance was 
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showed some solicitude for the King, 
dreading apparently that the excitement 
and bodily exertion might overcome him. 
The only unfortunate accident that oc- 
curred was the breaking down of the 
aged Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
performed the solemn service of placing 
the crown on the King’s head. The con- 
dition of the venerable prelate was piti- 
ful. It-was only with difficulty that he 
read from the service book, owing to his 
blindness, and his memory was too weak 
to aid his failing eyesight. As he bent 
over the sitting King, to place the crown 
on his head, the Archbishop swayed and 
almost fell, so that he had to be sup- 
ported. It was then his duty to kneel 
first of all the subjects and do homage to 
the newly crowned sovereign, but in the 
act of kneeling his strength left him, and 
had he not been lifted to his feet by the 
King he must have fallen to thefloor. He 
was led away to King Edward’s Chapel. 
Edwin Abbey, the American artist, had 
a position in the cathedral screened off 
from observation, where he sat and 
sketched in preparation of his picture of 
the coronation, which was ordered by the 
King. The crowds in the streets, which 
gathered to see the procession on its way 
to and from the Palace, were very great, 
and the enthusiasm shown for the King 
himself. was notable, altho most of the 
other personages, royal or plebeian, 
passed almost without greeting. Lord 
Kitchener was manifestly the hero of the 
people, and received as great an ovation 
as the King himself. 


os 


The following appointments 
have been sanctioned by 
King Edward: 

The Earl of Dudley, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, in place of Lord Cadogan. 

Charles Thomson Ritchie, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in place of Sir Mi- 
chael Hicks-Beach, who resigned. 

Aretas Akers-Douglas, Home Secre- 
tary, in place of Mr. Ritchie. 

J. Austen Chamberlain (Joseph Cham- 
berlain’s son), Postmaster General, in 
place of the Marquis of Londonderry. | 

Sir William Hood Walrond, Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education. 

Lord Windsor, First Commissioner of 


The British 
Cabinet ; 
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Works, in place of Mr. Akers-Douglas. 

William Hayes Fisher, Financial Sec- 
retary to the Treasury, in place of J. 
Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Alexander Fuller Acland Hood, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury. 

Henry William Forster, Lord Com- 
missioner of the Treasury. 

Earl Percy, Under Secretary for In- 
dia. 

Thomas Horatio Arthur Ernest Coch- 
rane, Under Secretary to the Home Of- 
fice. 

The Earl of Hardwicke, Under Secre- 
tary to the War Office. 

William Reynell Anson, Parliamen- 
tary Secretary of Education. 

Andrew Bonar Law, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade. 

Three of these officers will not sit in 
the Cabinet—viz., the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster and the First Commissioner 
of Works. On the other hand, one new 
office is added to the Cabinet, that of 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, held by Mr. 
George Wyndham, the new Cabinet con- 
sisting thus of eighteen members instead 
of twenty. The appointments are not re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm by the Lon- 
don press, altho Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain is very popular, and his succession to 
the Marquis of Londonderry at the head 
of the post office is generally welcome. 

& 

At the recent ceremony 
beeen of the breaking up of 

the summer term at the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, Lord 
Roberts addressed the students, and 
through them the country, in regard to 
the scandals which have brought tem- 
porary discredit on that school for the 
training of officers. It will be remem- 
bered that a number of fires have broken 
out in the college of such a nature as to 
indicate that they were started by some 
one within the institution itself. The au- 
thorities were unable to discover the cul- 
prit, and, as a punishment, restricted the 
whole body of cadets in their liberty of 
going abroad. Later a rebellion oc- 
curred, when a large body of the stu- 
dents defied the authority of Sir E. Mark- 
ham, the head of the school, and in de- 
spair twenty-nine cadets were expelled. 
This action stirred up comment all over 
Great Britain, and several members ‘of 
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Parliament of high standing attempted 
to shield the students and blame the au- 
thorities of the school. The celebration 
on the present occasion was more formal 
and more extended than usual; and af- 
ter the review Lord Roberts gave before 
the students an address, from which we 
quote the following sentences as illus- 
trative of the Commander’s attitude in 
the vexed question: 


“The fires could not have been accidental, 
and I agreed with the view taken by your 
governor that they were the work of some one 
intimately acquainted with the college. Not- 
withstanding all this, I was willing to believe 
that the outbreak on June 11 was unpremedi- 
tated, and I determined to treat it with the 
greatest leniency, a measure which I hoped 
would be appreciated. To my grievous dis- 
appointment this had not the desired effect. 
The very day after the order restricting leave 
was canceled (I canceled it sooner than I 
otherwise would have done, in order that you 
might all have the honor of attending the 
King’s Coronation) another fire occurred, 
making, as I have only quite recently learned, 
the sixth in about three months. I again con- 
sulted your governor, and settled with him 
that, if after 48 hours’ notice no trace of the 
cause of the fires could be discovered, those 
cadets who were unable to prove that they 
could not have been in the vicinity of the fire 
on June 25 should be rusticated. I need hard- 
ly say how much I regretted to be obliged to 
give such an order, but it grieved me even 
more to discover, when I cross-questioned the 
29 of your companions who have been rusti- 
cated, how little (with few exceptions) they 
appeared to realize the enormity of the crime 
that had been committed.” 


Bd 


Only about a decade 
ago, when the total 
enrollment at the 
twenty-one universities of Germany 
was crawling up to the 30,000 line, Bis- 
marck in the Reichstag repeatedly la- 
mented over the dangers of a “ learned 
proletariat,” a supply of technically edu- 
cated men vastly beyond the demand and 
needs of State and Church, who supplied 
the Social Democrats and other danger- 
ous elements with their brains and lead- 
ership. He, together with others, sought 
to imitate the policy of Russia, which 
discouraged university attendance. The 
statistics of the present summer term 
show that the ideals of the Iron Chan- 
cellor have not been realized, as the total 
attendance has reached the enormous 
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figures of 44,950 students, ranging from 
11,206 in Berlin to 565 in Rostock. The 
proportion of increase in the last dozen 
years has been at least forty per cent. 
and is considerably in excess of the ratio 
of growth in the population. Add to 
these numbers the 15,261 students who 
are found in the nine technical Institutes 
of Germany and there is a grand total 
of 60,211 candidates for professional 
positions, all of whom will have finished 
their courses within the next four years. 
These data can be fully appreciated only 
when it is remembered that these all 
represent post-graduate work and cor- 
respond in general to grades above the 
average American college. The causes 
of this phenomenal increase have been 
more than one. Prominent among them 
is the fact that now not only the gradu- 
ates of the regular classical gymnasium 
have access to full university privileges, 
but also those who have finished the 
course in the other two nine-year 
schools, the semi-classical Realgymna- 
sium and the purely scientific Oberreal- 
schule. The growth of the Technological 
Institutes has been even more phenom- 
enal. In former years these schools were 
practically ignored in the reports of 
higher education in Germany; but since 
that country has become a manufactur- 
ing and commercial people aiming at 
conquest of the world’s business, and 
since the Emperor has seen to it that these 
institutions, having received the right to 


grant the degree of Doctor of Engineer-. 


ing, are now put on a full equality with 
the Universities, their attendance has 
been trebled. Indeed, it is in these 
schools that the anti-foreign movement, 
which is becoming a fixed fact in the 
higher educational world of Germany, 
had its beginnings. It started at Munich, 
spread to other technological schools, and 
at Heidelberg and Halle entered the Uni- 
versities, the protests being primarily 
against ill-prepared Russian Jews and 
more especially Jewesses, who are crowd- 
ing the Germans in the medical depart- 
ments and in the laboratories. In a num- 
ber of these institutions the authorities 
seem to have been glad to heed these 
protests of the students and have de- 
cided to make the entrance of foreign 
students not so easy as it has been. 
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The Russian Government 
is much concerned at the 
steady decline in prosper- 
ity of the peasant class, and will probably 
give great weight to the recommenda- 
tions of the committee which was ap- 
pointed some time since to investigate 
thoroughly the causes of this decline. An 
article in a St. Petersburg journal, there- 
fore, professing to reproduce the views 
of M. Thoerner, president of the com- 
mission, is of considerable importance. 
According to this article M. Thoerner 
does not think, as many Russians have 
come to think, that the collective tenure 
of their land by peasants should be abol- 
ished by legislation. Many inconven- 
iences are caused by the fact that the 
great majority of small farmers do not 
enjoy individual possession of the land, 
but, in M. Thoerner’s opinion, it would 
be impossible to transform this state of 
things, which has become part and parcel 
of the life of the population. In the ma- 
jority of the village communes the peas- 
ants graze their cattle on meadows which 
are common property ; they cultivate the 
fields in common and divide the crops. 
If the collective ownership of land were 
abolished by a stroke of the pen, it would 
be exceedingly difficult to make an equi- 
table division. But, altho he is in favor 
of maintaining collective ownership, he 
nevertheless proposes that individual 
ownership should be gradually de- 
veloped. Every peasant who wishes to 
leave the village community should be 
free to do so on abandoning his claims to 
a share of the common land and thus re- 
leasing himself from all obligations to 
the mir. He should be permitted to do 
this even in cases where the common 
lands are burdened with arrears of taxa- 
tion. If the peasant who wishes to quit 
the community desires a pecuniary com- 
pensation for his rights in the common 
lands, he shall be allowed to come to 
terms with the village. In such: cases 
the settlement might be effected through 
the Peasants’ Land Bank. But the peas- 
ant should not be allowed to sell his 
rights to any third party. M. Thoerner 
proposes to abolish many restrictions on 
the personal liberty of the peasants and 
to do away with the collective responsi- 
bility for direct taxation. 


The Russian 
Peasants 
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Washington; Before and During the War 


By Grace Greenwood 


FTER an interval of three or four 
A years of almost entire literary 
idleness, the result of those im- 
memorial “circumstances over which 
we have no control,” which are made re- 
sponsible for so many of our sins and 
shortcomings, I am kindly permitted to 
take up the somewhat tangled thread of 
my Washington reminiscences, straighten 
it out, and knit on to the close. 

In the days of which I treated in pre- 
ceding papers Washington was Congress. 
We had comparatively few interests and 
excitements not political, and the scenes 
which remain for me to recall, and the 
famous personages I shall endeavor to 
sketch, will probably be mostly on the 
old ground of half a century or so ago. 

I may be drawn by old political asso- 
cations much to the Capitol, especially 
to the Senate. Ah! that little circular 
chamber, which, for me, the Supreme 
Court has not swallowed up, still re- 
mains stately and dignified, containing 
great debaters, orators and law makers, 
more alive, more real and far more nat- 
wal than the most famous actors I can 
see on the stage of any theater, and yet I 
know they are shades—all shades! 
Where the august entities have flitted to 
kt us hope there is no hot contention— 
n0 “ burning question.” 

When a few weeks ago there occurred 
afierce pugilistic encounter between two 
fery Southern Senators, it did seem that 
the old troublous times of irresponsible 
Southern domination were returning, in 


ir caused in political and social life in 
Washington almost makes one fear that 
they have come to stay. Fifty years ago 
txhibitions of so much vulgar, mortal 
ite were hardly looked for from the “ ce- 


estial minds ” of the Upper House. In 
he Lower they might break forth at any 
I at one time witnessed a fear- 

some affray between two gallant South- 
members, during which there was an 
lusive gleam of steel; but just as the la- 
les in the gallery were fumbling for 
tir smelling salts, or posing to faint, 


the brave combatants were separated. It 
was very disappointing to some folks. 
But the Senate, tho sometimes humanly 
ireful, has, on the whole, possessed its 
soul in patience and maintained a re- 
spectable degree of decorum until now; 
the unspeakable outrage upon Charles 
Sumner being an eruption or irruption 
from the Lower House. 

If, as some of us who remember the 
old times fear, we are lazily drifting to- 
ward another era of Southern dictation 
and- Northern acquiescence, a state of 
things likely to be disagreeable and dis- 
creditable to both sections, it seems to 
me that next to the old race prejudice, 
strangely acerbated, and a gross and 
grasping commercialism, the popular 
light literature of the day, mostly of 
Northern authorship, may be responsi- 
ble for such a misfortune, such harm to 
our national character. For some years 
past magazine stories and historical nov- 
els, so called, have been given to ex- 
travagant if not invidious glorifications 
of Southern men and manners, Southern 
heroism, honor and hospitality, feudality, 
beauty, chivalry, blue blood, blue grass, 
and all that. Such literature is marked 
by a namby-pamby magnanimity which 
is not acceptable to the proud South, and 
which is the essence of disloyalty to the 
North. Southern authors in general 
keep very free from a sentimental and 
apologetic reciprocity, and I honor them 
for it. Their Confederacy did not live 
long—not long enough to disgrace itself 
in any way before the world, and its 
memory is all the more dear and sacred 
to the South. It is recorded of the Duke 
of Ormond that he said: “ I would not 
exchange my dead son for all the living 
sons in Christendom.” 

I have lately read one of our facing- 
both-ways Northern novels, a political 
story of the Civil War, clever and inter- 
esting, tho too carelessly written and 
too hastily printed. But novelists of our 
day have a valid excuse for carelessness 
and haste—“ the stage waits! ” 

The highly meritorious New England 
hero of this story, a Federal soldier, is, 
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after all, a less heroic and sympathetic 
figure than his naughty Confederate ri- 
val, and the flow of love interest, such 
as it is, takes its way southward. The 
Douglas (Stephen A.) of the romance, 
an elegant, spick-and-span, high-toned 
and high-hatted gentleman of the world, 
traveling about luxuriously in a special 
car speechmaking, with a poor, ill- 
dressed, awkward Illinois lawyer as a 
foil, I do not recognize as my plain, 
sturdy, rugged friend of old time; and, 
as for the grotesque Lincoln of the story, 
I repudiate him, as do others who knew 
the real man of men. 

It is too early to draw our great men 
of that time from their “ dread abode” 
to masquerade, either in heroics or har- 
lequinades, too early even for the fathers 
of the Republic to be presented on any 
stage—in any romance, in a “ convin- 
cing” manner. When a new Walter 


Scott or Cooper comes they may live 
again. 

Mr. Boutwell has precedence of me in 
“Reminiscences ” just now, and im- 
mensely the advantage in authority, but 
I will venture to recapitulate a little. 


The precursor of the armed strife which 
shook the continent was that series of 
legislative contests between the repre- 
sentatives of the stern, moral sentiments 
of the North and of the vital material 
interests of the South, which culminated 
in the Clay Compromise and the Web- 
ster Fugitive Slave law. The passage 
of the latter measure was considered a 
crisis by many of us, and perhaps a fa- 
tal one in the life of the Republic, tho 
Daniel Webster, looked up to by all 
Whigdom as a wise diviner, declared 
that by it the Union was saved, and in 
this happy frame of mind had taken 
leave of the Senate, whose pride and 
glory he was, and cheerfully accepted a 
seat—the highest—in President Fill- 
more’s Cabinet. At the same time the 
Treasury engulfed the pleasant person- 
ality, the wit and eloquence of Senator 
Thomas Corwin—a man of far greater 
possibilities than achievements. But we 
had a few giants left on the old battle- 
ground, at least we had some rather gi- 
gantesque figures there. Mr. Clay still 
stood, or sat, in his old place, not seek- 
ing but always ready for a fight ; the im- 
placable Benton, lofty and lordly Gen- 
eral Houston, lofty, but not lordly, the 
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doughty Douglas, an antagonist worthy 
any bigger giant’s steel ; Salmon P. Chase 
too much like a Roman Senator for any 
guise less classical than a toga and san- 
dals; William H. Seward, pale and spare, 
with a face of philosophic calm and 
neighborly kindness, yet from whose 
deep-set eyes looked the acumen, the as- 
tuteness of a man who knew well the 
world and the men of his time. Of 
somewhat lesser stature as statesmen— 
the urbane and accomplished Berrian, of 
Georgia—the “chief Butler” of South 
Carolina, the dramatic and picturesque 
Soulé, of Louisiana, and those lively 
guerrilla fighters, Hale, of New Hamp- 
shire, and Foote, of Mississippi, good 
fellows both, whom only an ugly demon 
like slavery could have set by the ears. 

Compared with the Session of 1850, 
with its long, strenuous struggle, and 
many excitements, this of 1851 was not 
brilliant or stirring. The “ famous vic- 
tory” of the pro-slavery party seemed 
in the cold light of the winter of its dis- 
content something dubious and delusive. 
The first fruits of the “ Compromise” 
proved not to be wholesome or satisfy- 
ing. The long longed for measure, tho 
like the “ little book ” of the Apocalypse, 
“sweet as honey in the mouth,” became 
exceeding bitter further on. Certainly 
no peace or tranquillity had come of it. 
The spirit of the North was in some sec- 
tions lamentably rebellious, breaking out 
in newspapers and pulpits, and in the 
fiery protests and resolutions of anti- 
slavery conventions. All of Boston with- 
out especial trade and church affiliations 
with “ the institution ” was stirred tothe 
depths of its old Puritan conscience and 
Bunker Hill pluck, and the cradle of 
“Liberty ” rocked till its old timbers 
creaked. 

In Washington we went frequently to 
the Capitol, hoping to behold in the Ser- 
atorial arena some exciting combats of 
the old sort, but too often sat through 
hours of deadly dullness, occasionally 
munching a caramel, sorry substitute for 
the jolly peanut. It was like looking 
down on a collection of animals sup 
posed to be fierce and dangerous, but 
grown sullen, superannuated or sleepy: 
Now and then the old lion of Kentucky 
roused himself, and roared a little in his 
grand old way, and was answered by the 
royal Bengal tiger from Missouri; ofte 
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ef the lithe panther of Mississippi break- 
ing loose, leaped lightning-like on the 
good-natured bear of New Hampshire, 
while the velvet-footed leopard from 
New York lay low, watching with cool, 
stealthy glances the “irrepressible con- 
flict.” 

The House of Representatives was the 
most enjoyable “show” in those days, 
being the livelier, having the more va- 
riety and salient contrasts, and being not 
too much hampered by rules of parlia- 
mentary procedure and decorum, logic 
and Lindley Murray. It was a freer, 
jollier body than now; not enmeshed in 
millions, not held in the toils and coils of 
monster trusts. But we had a little “ hot 
time,” even in the Senate, over the res- 
cue in Boston, chiefly by colored men, of 
a fugitive slave named, I believe, Burns, 
by the United States officials and city po- 
lice, aided and abetted by rich merchants, 
and took ample reprisal in the rendition a 
month or two later of the slave, Thomas 


My great friend, John G. Whittier, 
thus wrote to me of this disgraceful af- 
fair, in which there was a little more in- 
volved than the fate of one poor negro: 
“That Sims’ case was particularly mean 
om the part of the Boston shopkeepers. I 
never felt so indignant as I did when I 
saw the Court House in chains. I have 
berpetrated some doggerel lines, a speci- 
men of which follows: 


‘Muttering, ‘fine upland staple!’ ‘ prime Sea 
Island finer!’ 

Your pardon!’ said State Street to South 
Carolina, 

With cotton-bales pictured on either retina, 

¢ feel and acknowledge your laws are 
diviner 
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Than any promulgated by thunders from 
Sinai; 

Sorely pricked in the sensitive conscience of 
business, 

We own and repent of our sins of remissness ; 

Our honor we’ve yielded—our words we have 
swallowed, 

And quenching the lights our forefathers fol- 
lowed, 


And turning from graves, by their memories 
hallowed, 

With tooth on ball-cartridge and finger on 
trigger, 

Reversed Boston notions, and sent back the 
Nigger.’ ” 


Mr. Whittier was “ill at these num- 
bers,” if numbers they can be called, lines 
so independent of rime or rhythm. 
His fun was a little elephantine, like that 
of Mr. Webster, whom, personally, he 
strangely resembled; but his serious sa- 
tire, who could stand against? His 
Ichabod is a perfect piece of art. That 
bolt struck home. I think that the gen- 
tle heart of the poet sometimes regretted 
that his hand had launched it. After 
the death of the great subject, I know, 
he would visibly wince when the poem 
was referred to. The lines given above 
were, of course, not written for publica- 
tion, but as Mr. Whittier’s biographer 
has quoted them, I feel at liberty to give 
them here, as they were given to me, in 
order to show how instantly my friend’s 
generous spirit took fire at wrong, pro- 
fanely done, under the sacred name of 
the Law, to any one poor and friendless 
human creature. What would he say 
and write were he with us now, behold- 
ing a hapless people, whose costly lib- 
eration he rejoiced over, being legislated 
out of their much vaunted “equal 
rights,” into a condition of demi-slavery, 
a forlorn “ last state,” made, by perpet- 
ual terrorizing, “ worse than the first? ” 


Asleep 
By John Howard Jewett 


TOUCHED the soft, dark tangles of his hair 
With reverent lips—-the child so halo-crowned 
And pure. 
I sought a benediction, waiting there, 
Like one who touched His garment’s hem, and found 


A cure. 


New Yor City, 








HEN our business critics condemn 
the college course for its lack of 
fitness and practicability we are 

obliged to ask what kind of college they 
have in mind. There is as much differ- 
ence among American colleges as among 
American railroads or American dry 
goods stores. 

If a foreigner objects to the American 
railway that it has no schedule and never 
gets anywhere, we wonder whether he re- 
fers to the New York Central or to some 
branch road in Arkansas. We wonder, 
moreover, whether he has ever traveled 
at home. So when the fitness of the 
American university is challenged we 
would like to know whether the critic has 
Harvard in mind or Michigan, or perhaps 
“Valparaiso University,” or the cross- 
roads college at Hugginsville. Hartsville 
University, with two professors, precedes 
Harvard in our alphabetical lists and next 
to Yale stands Yellville. 

As a rule the business man who does 
not believe in colleges has in mind some 
classical school of his boyhood where 
careless boys were drilled in unwilling 
Latin. As to this we may as well admit 
the facts. For any practical purpose in 
life, either of culture or action, the Latin 
grammar is the poorest educational stuff 
the colleges yield. The predominance of 
Latin is a matter of tradition, not of ex- 
perience, Latin, Greek and calculus have 
constituted for centuries the tripos or 
three-legged stool which bore up culture 
in the colleges of England. It formed 
the chief part of the college course of 
thirty years ago, and the business man of 
to-day who thinks university building an 
“absurd fad” has in mind the narrow 
work of the little colleges where he was a 
boy. Inso far as their work was efficient 
their power lay in the influence of per- 
sonality rather than in the subjects they 
taught. “A log with Mark Hopkins at 
one end of it and himself at the other” 
was Garfield’s conception of.a university. 
It was said of Dr. Nott, of Union College, 
that “ he took the sweepings of other col- 
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leges and sent them back to society pure 
gold.” This was the influence of greaj 
personality, not of the Latin he taugh 
nor of his outworn metaphysics. With 
such narrow ideas of the college as 
school of Latin exercises it is no wonde 
that many business men do not believe in 
it. They do not find such a school us 
ful in their business nor in their lives, It 
is not very useful, in itself, except for the 
rare man, “the Greek-minded man, thé 
Roman-minded,” as Emerson calls him 
I did not care for it when it was first of 
fered to me more than thirty years ago 
Then I turned aside from classical Yale 
to the new hope of Cornell, where I coult 
study plants and rocks as well as Latin 
and Greek, and with equal opportuni 
and equal encouragement. The univer 
sity of to-day recognizes the supreme 
majesty of Greek for those who can ente 
into its spirit. It recognizes the large 
helpfulness of Latin in literary matte 
It gives far more attention to higher 
mathematics than the classical collegd 
did, but for another purpose. Its cours¢s 
in engineering rest upon it. Its range 
of studies is now broadened and enriched 
so as to include whatever in any line the 
real student can demand for any real pur 
pose. 

The professions which the universitf 
has especially cherished have been thost 
of law, medicine and theology. Torthes 
in America have been added engineerin 
and teaching. For direct training in bus 
ness little demand has been made, pet 
haps because the university gives alreat 
nearly all that can be asked except prat 
tical experience. This it cannot yield 
tho it can give better things. A ven 
successful mining engineer has latel 
maintained that the student in the ut 
versity has no time to spend on “ pratt 
cal work” in mining methods. From t 
university he gains inductive science a 
deductive theory, both to be had from tl 
university alone. He will have ple 
of time later to get practical acquaintano 
with crushers and dumps. If he spent 
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his precious university time on practical 
details he will not respond when higher 
demands are made on him. 

In business, as in mining, the univer- 
sity can save the student’s time by giving 
him methods of work and methods of 
thought, which outweigh the value of lab- 
oratory practice in the counting house or 
the salesroom. 

It is very clear that the university- 
trained engineer has an immense advan- 
tage over his self-taught competitor. Not 
long since I had an application from a 
mine in Siskiyou County, California, 
for a trained mining engineer. The 
writer went on to say, with much severe 
language which [ shall leave blank, that 
he had had enough of forty-niners—of 
practical mining men—of men who knew 
the business from the bottom. He had 
lost $6,000 in a month through their ad- 
vice, and he wanted “ some one who knew 
the business, not from the bottom up, but 
from the top downward.” 

Mr. Irving M. Scott, of the Union Iron 
Works, the builder of the “ Oregon,” has 
among his employes numerous graduates 
of Cornell and Stanford. He told me the 
other day that he regarded a university 
man as worth 50 per cent. more than a 
man who has come up to the same level 
by practical experience. 

A certain Stanford mining engineer 
six years out of college now commands a 
salary greater than that of all the self- 
taught mining engineers in California 
put together. This is a very exceptional 
case, but there are many who approach 
it. I am told that of the Stanford elec- 
trical engineers there is not one who is 
not ‘* getting a larger salary than he de- 
serves.” If this is true, it is because the 
engineers with whom they compete are 
less than adequate. In civil engineering 
the Western railroads give preference to 
college men. There is no prejudice 
against them such as exists sometimes in 
the East, because Western boys have 
more practical experience than Eastern 
boys. There have been breaks in their 
school life. Before going to college they 
have already had some contact with the 
inevitable and have learned patience, 
courage and common-sense. They enter 
college later; but in the mean time they 
have learned to break horses and to keep 
account books and to be masters of them- 
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selves in any situation. If more neces- 
sity for self-help existed in our secondary 
schools we should turn out a wiser 
brand of college students. A little con- 
tact with the world is a great help in 
clearing the vision. The young man 
who sees things as they are will begin at 
the bottom with perfect cheerfulnéss. He 
knows the way to the top, where always 
is room, and which can never be found by 
the artisan who operates by rule of 
thumb. 

_ A large percentage of the college men 
of to-day, especially in our State uni- 
versities, work their own way through 
college and these may have a more ac- 
curate and varied knowledge of affairs 
than is possessed by half the heads of 
business houses. /A few days ago such 
a man, lately graduated from Stanford, 
was chosen to an important clerkship in 
a large business house in San Francisco, 
being given precedence over 200 practi- 
cal, experienced or business school com- 
petitors. 

A recent writer asks, “ Would you ad- 
vise a young man with $5,000 capital, in- 
tending to become a business man, to 
spend that sum first on a college educa- 
tion?” Certainly not. Let him work in 
vacation and use only the interest of 
$5,000, and he will have both his educa- 
tion and his principal when he gets 
through. Because some foolish parents 
spend a sum like this each year on an 
effeminate or luxurious boy doés not 
concern him. He can get a better educa- 
tion in the same college by his own un- 
aided efforts. lf our colleges insist that 
their students must get down to work or 
go home, we should hear less of lavish 
expenditure or of the complaint that col- 
leges are for rich men only. It is the col- 
lege where the students are poor that will 
some day have the rich alumni. 

We know, of course, that business in- 
stincts are inborn, not created by educa- 
tion. Some college graduates could never 
succeed in business, as others could not 
succeed in engineering or in music. In 
the lower grades of employment some 
will succeed, others will not. The ef- 
feminate college life now passing out of 
vogue in these strenuous times was poor 
training for any purpose. It is now re- 
ceiving less and less tolerance.. When the 
demand for something above the routine 
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arises the college graduate is always the 
picked man. This fact has shown itself 
in the volunteer army as in all other ranks 
of effort. Moreover, the young men of 
force and action to-day are in college. 
They cannot afford to do without it. 
Thirty years ago this was not the case. 
Except for social and athletic matters 
the classical college of that time offered 
few attractions. What the university 
training has done for the mechanical arts 
is clear, convincing, tremendous. It can 
do the same for business, if men of busi- 
ness care to ask its help. 

But to this end it must train men for 
business by means of men who can use 
the methods of science in the study of 
business. The university must take its 
duty in this regard more seriously. We 
must demand more serious preparation 
on the part of our professors who deal 
with topics of the time. I doubt if 
half the men who teach economics, 
finance or sociology in American col- 
leges to-day know what scientific research 
actually means. In “ getting up” a sub- 
ject the methods of the journalist are 
quicker and more easy to handle. Be- 
sides, plausibility looks as well as truth. 
It makes a bigger book and has ten times 
the sale. Until the university frees itself 
from that form of cleverness which mas- 
querades as science, whether conserva- 
tive, sensational or emotional, it will not 
do its part toward the solution of our na- 
tional problems. Smartness without 
training makes bricks without straw. _ 

\ The whole nature of American busi- 
ness is changing these changing years. 
The successful business man cannot run 
his own little shop. He must be part of 
a large system. The new conditions de- 
mand a variety of talents, a range of 
adaptation, a breadth of vision, far be- 
yond that of even ten or twenty years 
ago. It is the era of great projects, of 
greatachievements,of great co-operation, 
and in this each must be ready to take the 
part assigned to him. Whatever we may 
think of the trust or combination, some- 
thing of the sort is here to stay. Combina- 
tion demands better training than individ- 
ual shopkeeping. It demands a higher de- 
gree Of honesty. A great business can- 
not rest on sharp practice. It must be 


above all the devices of the shopkeeper 
Its profit must lie in 


or the drummer. 
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the dealer’s legitimate percentage, not in 
results of haggling or bargaining. The 
great fortunes of the future will be as 
great as in the past, but they must be 
won in a more systematic way. Courage 
and foresight must take the place of 
smartness and selfishness, and our uni- 
versities will supply men of courage and 
foresight as this demand arises. 

The business of to-day and of the fu- 
ture demands a higher grade of intelli- 
gence and a more highly specialized abil- 
ity than the individual commerce of a 
generation ago. It therefore demands 
higher training. It demands also a high- 
er morality. No great business can rest 
permanently on a cutthroat basis. In 
spite of contrary appearances, business 


morality is on a higher plane in these days _ 


of vast combinations than it was when 
each merchant hunted, spider fashion, for 
his prey, and clerks were paid to make 
black seem white and to lead the unwill- 
ing customer to buy what he did not 
want. The profits of business are now 
the legitimate gain of handling rather 
than the fluctuating rewards of smart- 
ness. 

In many ways our hope for relief from 
municipal corruption and executive imbe- 
cility rests with our young business men. 
[Effective work for Civil Service Reform 
is done, not by societies of preachers, col- 
lege professors, philanthropists or agita- 
tors, but of business men who find that 
business principles in public administra- 
tion are necessary to their own business. 
In such organizations the college man of 
business makes himself felt. I know 
something of merchants’ associations, 
East and West, and their far-seeing, 
practical, virile way of taking hold of 
things is full of hope for the future. In 
municipal reform we need first the 
growth of the spirit of decency, which 
will demand economy and dignity, and 
will be satisfied with nothing else. Lit- 
tle is gained by sensational, emotional or 
spectacular reform. To dethrone a boss 
or send a few bad councilmen to jail 
avails nothing if we stop there. 

It has been said that as Chicago has a 
great university every great city needs 
one for the purification of her public life. 
This may be true, but the influence of the 
university cannot be direct and imme 
diate. Impassioned university extension 
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lecturers on civic reform are not worth 
the atmosphere they consume. To move 
the public and to entertain it are two dif- 
ferent things, and the orator is likely to 
choose the line of least resistance. The 
work of the university professor is best 
accomplished on his own ground. He 
sways the next generation, and this van- 
tage ground he must give up if he works 
for immediate results. The university 
has a higher function than that of agita- 
ting for virtue. By dint of sound meth- 
ods and endless patience it should send 
forth men who can act for virtue, not 
merely agitate. Its influence in politics 
is felt not in direct efforts in the primary, 
on the rostrum, or in the journals, but in 
its training of men. 

Of all the business men of the world, 
those sent out from the American uni- 
versity are the most alert, the most en- 
lightened, the keenest of mind and most 
effective in action. These are our cap- 
tains of industry, and the young fellows 
who have worked their way from the 
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streets to the counting-room as cash 
boys, errand boys and apprentices, must 
continue, a few bright individuals ex- 
cepted, to plod along in the ranks. / 

A recent writer, Mr. R. T. Crane, 
shows to his own satisfaction that a col- 
lege graduate in business never gets his 
money back. To this he adds his own 
opinion that the money one gets is “ sev- 
enty-five per cent. of the whole thing.” 
By “the whole thing,” he means all joy 
and satisfaction, all happiness and suc- 
cess in the world. It may be, after all, 
the mission of the university to give such 
a view of life and business that seventy- 
five per cent. of “the whole thing ” can- 
not be measured in money. 

If the possession of wealth is seventy- 
five per cent. of the whole thing, what a 
world of enjoyment some of us college 
men have had to which we are not en- 
titled. With “ health and a day, we have 
put the pomp of emperors to shame,” not 
knowing that the real ends of life were 
expressed in terms of money. 


In the Berry Garden 


By E. P. Powell 


BOUT the same time that the hu- 
man family appeared on the globe 
appeared several other families, 

and their evolution has gone on together. 
One was the cereal family, including 
nearly all our grains, our rye, and wheat, 
and oats, and corn, and even rice—be- 
sides the grasses for our cattle; another 
was the palm family, with ability to fur- 
nish over one thousand products for hu- 
man use; and a third was the rose fam- 
ily, including a large part of the fruits 
which are for our sustenance and pleas- 
ure. These families have moved on to- 
gether, holding a very intricate commu- 
nity of interests. It is doubtful if the 
human family alone could have devel- 
oped civilization; possibly it could not 
have held its own at all on the earth but 
for the co-operation of the rose family. 
This family includes not only the flow- 
ering bushes, that awake so many senti- 
ments of joy and beauty in human souls; 
but the apple, the pear, the plum, the 
cherry, the peach, the apricot ; as well as 


the raspberry, blackbeiry and strawberry. 
All these came out of a common origin; 
as the races of men came originally, as 
we suppose, from one family. If you 
should obliterate the rose family you 
would rob us of half the poetry of life 
and a very large share of our physical 
subsistence. It is almost impossible to 
conceive the intricacy of this inter-rela- 
tionship and co-operation. 

I purpose to show you what the rose 
family is doing for us in the way of ber- 
ries, and what we have to do in return. 
The berry is a humble fruit in comparison 
with the apple and pear; nevertheless, it 
is of vast importance from an economic 
standpoint. i mean to show what can 
be done in the way of growing strawber- 
ries, raspberries and other berries on a 
ten-acre farm—for profit and pleasure. 
My own farm is literally nine acres in ex- 
tent, and less than half of it is in fruit. 
The rest is made up of lawns of trees, 
shrubberies, bee yards and rose and lily 
gardens. In the middle, with long drives, 
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are the house, and at quite a distance the 
barn, fruit cellars, conservatories, peach- 
house, laboratory and shop. Around these 
buildings, as a center, are the lawns with 
the gardens. With this arrangement it 
keeps the beautiful fully collateral with 
the useful. I find it quite possible to 
make the income sufficiently large to pay 
running expenses and support a family. 
This requires, of course, a considerable 
respect for labor, and a willingness on 
the part of all participants to do their 
share. The actual sales for 1901 footed 
up about $1,200., This does not include 
the amount that was to be credited to the 
home table—not less than $300 more. At 
the same time rent is something that we 
do not hear about, and the vegetables 
and fruit for home consumption are of 
the freshest and best. As we have no 
admiration for thrifty shiftlessness, hired 
help counts low in our management. One 
hundred and fifty dollars for help in the 
—— will cover the outgoes of that sort 
or the year. You will observe, as we 
proceed, that our plans arrange for no 
crop to be so large as to require a large 
corps of workmen. The strawberries 
are grown in little plots of a few rods, 
and do not count largely in the way of 
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profit. Red raspberries average about 
100 bushels a year; currants about the 
same. Blackberries do not reach over 
half that amount, and gooseberries about 
one-fourth. Plums average not far from 
100 bushels a year, and cherries consider- 
ably less. Pears do not reach the 100- 
bushel mark ; and grapes, altho in eighty 
varieties, are not raised largely for mar- 
ket. The apple crop touches 125 bar- 
rels a year, and is climbing up. The 
push is toward more large fruits. Grapes 
were very profitable twenty-five years 
ago; but competition of warmer sections 
has left them unprofitable. Quinces are 
represented by fifty trees, which yield a 
fine class of fruit—much better than that 
grown in larger orchards. I have gone 
into these minutiz because one object of 
the article will be to assist those who de- 
sire to make country homes. 

There is everywhere a mingling of the 
useful and the beautiful. The straw- 
berry rows are also rows of tulips. These 
are up and in bloom before the straw- 
beries are more than budded; and when 
you come to the picking season all that 
you see of the tulip is dried stems, not in 
the least in the way. Tulips should be 
dug about every third year; and a straw- 





Hollyhock Ayenye.—Packing-house in the Digtance 
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berry bed lasts about the same period. So 
your ground can be cleared for another 
crop. But no matter what crop you plant 
some tulips will appear for many years— 
doing, however, no harm. I grow strdw- 
berries almost wholly to test varieties, 
and in an experimental way. I do not 











The Lindenwald Strawberry 


think it pays to grow this berry for mar- 
ket in a small way—not as compared with 
small fruits. But if you know any more 
interesting study than the comparative 
growth of strawberries, 1 donot—remem- 
ber that the.comparison is largely done 
inside the mouth. Somehow the straw- 
berry goes right to the soul through the 
eye; it tickles the palate, but it arouses 
still more the love of the beautiful, which 
is a universal birthright. But there is a 
wonderful difference in strawberries. 
Some are only handsome, and are too 
sour for an educated palate. Others are 
sweet, but pale; and others are rugged 
and shapeless. The most ideal of all 
strawberries, in form and solidity as well 
as quality, was the Climax; but it simply 
would not ripen through evenly. It was 
a case of the strawberry almost turned 
into a small apple or pear. The Haver- 
land is a type of berries that is too de- 
pendent upon weather. You should see 
this berry lying all over the ground in 
piles, with a stem too weak to hold up 
the fruit. “Provided you get just show- 
ers enough, and just sunshine enough, 
you can pick your Haverlands with both 
hands. The William Belt is a magnifi- 
cent fruit, from every point of view. It 
begins to ripen early, is very large, a 
beautiful red, and the quality is superb. 
The stalk that holds the fruit is rather 
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short, while, on the contrary, this next 
row of Howells has a tall stalk, some- 
times ten inches high, and the fruit is 
also very large, of fine quality, and in 
great bunches—no mean ones. Sample 
is one of the new berries that makes a 
splendid running mate for the last two. 
It fairly covers the ground with enor- 
mous berries, which on heavy soils are of 
high quality. I have heard it said it is 
not so good on light soil. Step over this 
row, and you will find the Marshall; you 
will see that we are growing this in hills, 
and not in rows—because here we have 
one of that class which must be petted 
and humored. Here are vines as large 
as a half bushel, and full of berries Of the 
largest size, and a quality that makes you 
linger in your comparison. It takes more 
prizes than any other berry; but it needs 
high culture to secure a good crop. The 
old Bubach is waiting for us, and anxious 
to please, as it always does. You are 
hardly sure, when you get through, that 
any other berry has surpassed it. 

Now you understand a little better why 


Uncle Ned, Foreman of Pickers 


strawberry growing is so attractive. In- 
tellectually and physically it is a wonder- 
ful gratification. Your strawberry bed 
becomes a study, as well as a source of 
profit. I must not forget, however, that 
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we are selecting varieties and are wait- 
ing the judges’ decision. Our next year’s 
bed must be planted very soon, and of all 
these forty varieties which meet the re- 
quirements for replanting? William Belt, 
Howell, Sample, Bubach, Haverland,Glen 
Mary, Seaford make a thoroughly good 
family collection. Of newer sorts we shall 
agreetoplant Parsons’ Beauty, New York, 
Ruby, Gibson and Downing’s Bride. For 
market a better collection would be of 
solid berries, without as much regard for 
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new ones to offer us. The greatest thin 

I have seen this year is the Lindenwald, 
originated by Mr. Palmer, of Stuyvesant, 
N. Y. The chief puzzle to an amateur, 
in making a selection of strawberries, is 
that authorities differ so sharply ; and the 
same authority changes his mind every 
year. This is because, above all other 
fruits, strawberries differ on different 
soils, and in different years. I have 


found it utterly impossible this summer 
to recognize berries with which I was fa- 





Pickers at Work in Raspberries 


size and quality—provided the berries 
must be shipped. Of such berries we 
have Warfield, Clyde, Enhance and the 
old Wilson. Now for either home use 
or market we must have a very early 
berry if possible. The best of these, so 
far, are Palmer, Thompson’s 202 and 
Powell’s No. 9. Three very fine berries, 
for very late, are Gandy, Brandywine and 
Rough Rider. Some splendid new ber- 
ries are almost ready for us—probably 
surpassing anything that I have named. 
Mr. Thompson, of Rio Vista, Va., is one 
of our enthusiasts, and is doing some 
wonderful work. He has Mark Hanna 
and Mrs. Mark Hanna, and some other 


miliar in 1901. The May freeze and the 
continuous rains have changed shape and 
color and quality. As for market varie- 
ties, there are educated markets and there 
are uneducated markets. The Wilson is 
popular in some places; in others it is 
outgrown as too sour and hard. You 
will have to make comparative tests for 
yourself, and reject the unsatisfactory. It 
is no proof that a dealer in plants is dis- 
honest because he has praised the berry 
which, in your grounds, is the worst. 
The berry for a local home market is 
the red raspberry. It is a berry that you 
cannot ship to any great distance, nor can 
you keep them after picking, nor can you 
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IN THE BERRY GARDEN 


leave them on the bushes after ripening. 
We are compelled to pick this berry as 
soon as it is colored, Sundays not ex- 
cepted, and it must be in market the 
next morning. If left on the bushes the 
overripe berries, when picked with the 
others, will immediately decay and spoil 
their neighbors. As fast as the crates are 
filled they must be hurried to a cool 
room, or to a dry, cool cellar. To accom- 
plish this demands promptnessand watch- 
fulness. To pick while it rains will lead 
to mold before you can reach your mar- 
ket. The pickers must be trained to care; 
for crushed berries will be as bad or 
worse than wet ones. During the pick- 
ing season, which runs from about July 
12th to August 2oth, there are sure to be 
several days when the thermometer will 
stand at 90 degree or over. We begin at 
daylight and pick as long as we can see 
the berries at night. Dinner is taken in 
the shade, and generally consists of milk 
with berries and shredded biscuit. I hold 
that the ideal lunch is a very large bowl 
filled half with cold rolled wheat and 
half with black raspberries. This must 
be eaten under the shade of your hem- 


locks ; with your collie lying at your feet, 


waiting for her share. The bowl must 
be big enough for both; holding about 
two quarts. You had better place a hand- 
ful of leaves in your hat as you go back 
to the field. As fast as boxes are filled 
place them in carriers and hurry them to 
your cool storeroom. 

Every morning at four o’clock Her- 
bert and the market wagon are on their 
way to customers. Eight crates—forty 
boxes to a crate, or 320 quarts—make a 
load. You will always have, with your 
berries, a crate of honey, or one of eggs. 
To private customers, and he has no 
others, these berries will average 10 cents 
aquart. That is, he is carrying as good 
as four tons of hay to market. Four 
tons of hay would require two acres of 
land. But these berries are only half of 
one picking from two acres. While he 
is gone the pickers are going over the 
other half of the field, and will have an- 
other load ready for the next day. These 
will then be sent off, and we shall begin 
back at the old starting place to go over 
the whole field in another two days—a 
repetition carried on incessantly for 
about three weeks. The first pickings are, 
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of course, smaller; and so are the later 
ones. Are we tired? Well we live out 
of doors; we do not go to the seaside to 
spend $400, but we pick about that 
amount off from the bushes. When the 
money is picked we have got terrible ap- 
petites; have had, on the whole, some- 
thing better than golf; and are ready to 
fall back on regular indoor life again—or 
we can start for the Adirondacks. 
Blackberries and gooseberries consti- 
tute a class by themselves—thorny and 
irritating ; but the fruit is delicious. If 
you want a good time sit down by a 
Keepsake gooseberry bush and eat all 
that you can—and you can wonderfully. 
Gooseberries make the best jellies and 
jam ; blackberries make the most marvel- 
ous pies ; black raspberries were intended 
by nature to eat with bread and milk, 
and strawberry shortcake “ is the greatest 
invention mother nature, or some other 
mother, ever conceived—except a pump- 
kin pie.” For my part a blackberry pie, 
rightly made, surpasses the shortcake. 
There should be just enough juice and 
just enough flour to make a perfect pulp. 
It needs genius. To pick blackberries 
requires patience and a very old suit of 
clothes ; but even patience will not do the 
work with gooseberries. The pickers’ 
fingers and thumbs will be as full as pin- 
cushions, with something sharper than 
pins.. But it is a grand berry; not half 
appreciated. Try a small garden of Keep- 
sake, Industry, Lancashire, Crown Bob, 
Columbus and Red Jacket. But do not 
plant the small sorts, such as Houghton 
and Downing. The best blackberry, for 
everybody, everywhere, is Eldorado. The 
cane is upright, and the berry is delicious. 
It is entirely hardy and is a big cropper. 
Nearly as good is Ancient Briton. Sny- 
der and Wachusetts are two good ones, 
when the season is moist; but in a dry 
spell they become small and seedy. 
Starting new varieties of berries has 
become a delight to a great number of 
fruit growers, and they are working a 
revolution—yet by no means is enough 
yet accomplished. The pleasure is quite 
equal to that of being an author; altho 
there may be less notoriety, and you can- 
not palm off a poor thing by puffing it. 
Mr. Kirtland is known all over the world 
for his cherries, and Mr. Hovey for his 
strawberry. Mrs. Sheldon will be known 
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for a long time by her pear, and Mr. 
Grant’s name should be attached to the 
Iona grape, as Mr. Campbell’s and Mr. 
Rogers’s are immortalized by the vines 
that bear their names. It is about half 
a century since the world was startled 
by the work of Mr. Rogers. It consisted 
in crossing our native hardy grapes with 
the delicious hot house varieties. We 


have now in our vineyards some sixty 
varieties which were the products of his 
industry; of these about ten are still 
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rieties mix on one. Then take the seed 
from the fruits of that plant and sow 
them in boxes of fine dirt. The result- 
ant berries will show the qualities of both 
parents in all sorts of proportions, or you 
may select the best berries you can find, 
and rest sure that they are the result of 
more or less crossing, done by your bees. 
Rub the seed in sand until well mixed, 
and sow as I have ditected. In due time 
you will get new plants, which must be 
set out in the field. Keep these well 


Crates Packing for Market 


among the most choice that we possess. 
Mr. Munson, of Texas, and Mr. Ricketts, 
of New Jersey, have also done some re- 
markable work. The man who found the 
Cuthbert raspberry gave millions of dol- 
lars to horticulturists. The Bubach 
strawberry, the Parker Earle, the Haver- 
land, the Lyon, all give honor to their 
originators, as creators and public bene- 
factors. The old saying that, “ Doubtless 
God could have made a better berry than 
the strawberry ; but doubtless God never 
did make a better berry ” was witty; but 
bear in mind that God has done most of 
this sort of creating through human 
agency. It is not an abstruse work. It 
consists in letting the pollen of two va- 


apart, so that you can be sure of your va- 
rieties when you come to a comparison. 
Always keep a memorandum book; and 
jot down, every day, all that you find out 
—not only about these plants, but about 
other things in your garden. You must 
never forget that these new plants are 
your own, and are likely to be overesti- 
mated—somewhat as children are overes- 
timated. If something extra good ap- 
pears, test it at least two years; and then 
let an honest nurseryman or friend try 
it. It may be a great acquisition ; it may 
disappoint you. At any rate, you are on 
the road of evolution ; and are doing your 
best. Somebody is going to revolution- 
ize the strawberry yet. We are going to 
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have plants as big as half a bushel, bear- 
ing fruit stalks a foot high, and berries 
bigger than Sharpless and William Belt. 
In raspberries we shall have the same 
progress made, and there is far more need 
of it. Just now we need a thoroughly 
hardy red raspberry, free from root gall 
and as large as the Shaffer’s Colossal. 
Any fine thing will bring money. The 
originator of Fay’s currant reaped a 
small fortune. I think his share of the 
products must have reached $30,000. 
How much money Mr. Moore got for the 
Diamond and Moore’s Early I do not 
know ; but he ought to have had a hand- 
some sum. At any rate, this kind of 
work brings pleasure, self-respect and 
the satisfaction of doing good. 

Some very nice work in cross-breeding 
is being done by our Government. Pro- 
fessor Galloway is undertaking to pro- 
duce a strawberry that will bear all sum- 
mer long. There is a British Indian 
berry that bears fruit from April till Oc- 
tober. It is thought that by crossing this 


with our cultivated varieties we can ob- 
tain an ever-fruiting stock. A section of 
one of the Government greenhouses has 


been set apart for this work. The crosses 
are made both ways, and the hybridized 
plants are kept in pots. The results so 
far are favorable. The new berries are 
small ; but, by repeated crosses, there will 
be no difficulty in enlarging them. The 
Indian berry is not at all edible, because 
its seed sacks have never been swollen. 
The seeds stick out like spikes. You will 
hear in mind that the strawberry differs 
from the raspberry entirely in the char- 
acter of its fruit. .The strawberry is the 
expanded pulp or end of the stalk, while 
the raspberry is the swelling out of the 
sack that incloses the seed. For this rea- 
son it is easier to improve the strawberry 
than the raspberry. What we want fora 
raspberry is greater size with few seeds— 
that is, few seeds with larger sacks of 
juice—and when we get that it will be 
one of the grandest fruits in the world. 
Our present raspberries are only hints 
of what must come. 

It is possible to cross the blackberry 
and the raspberry or the two kinds of 
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raspberries—the black and the red. The 
results of this hybridizing are often re- 
markable. The nuge Shaffer’s Colossal 
is a cross of this sort, and is an improve- 
ment in quality as well as in size. If you 
sow seeds of such berries as the Shaffer 
the fruit will generally revert to the 
stronger parent—that is, the black. The 
wizard of cross-breeding is Mr. Burbank, 
of Santa Rosa, Cal. He has an enor- 
mous farm, entirely devoted to the pro- 
duction of new fruits and flowers. Every 
year he sends out several new products 
of his genius. Some of these are of most 
extraordinary value. He works every- 
where ; but mostly in the Rosacez family. 
His new plums are especially well known. 
He takes as his motto, “ Ignorance is the 
curse of God, knowledge the wings with 
which we fly to heaven.” He says: 

“ Half the flora of the world still contains 
the riddle of the Sphinx. Three thousand 
years of study and of experiment have merely 
brought a handful of species of plants into 
successful cultivation, while the vast majority 
hold their secrets for future generations to 
solve.” 


A visitor to Mr. Burbank’s farm writes 
enthusiastically : 


“ The finest fruit the world ever saw are en 

route. They are moving manward, among the 
mighty certainties of the future. Who will 
set the switch and deftly sidetrack them into 
our yards?” 
Here is hinted the work of the twentieth 
century. If we only do as much in the 
way of improvement as was accomplished 
in the nineteenth century we shall have 
grown wealthy beyond conception. We 
shall do more than this. Who will give 
us a Crown Bob gooseberry with as 
smooth a stalk as a currant bush? There 
is a chance for you. Thorns are not 
needed now by these bushes; they are a 
survival of the unfittest. They were an 
evolution of power to protect against 
browsing animals. Man will now do the 
protecting, let us get rid of the useless 
thorns. These are our ideals: thornless 
gooseberries ; ever-bearing strawberries ; 
hardy and sweet raspberries; thornless 
and coreless blackberries—and all of 
these fruits of the highest flavor. 

Cuiurron, N. Y, 
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The 


American Mission to the Vatican 


By Salvatore Cortesi 


OW that what was called the mission 
of Governor Taft to the Holy See, 
to regulate the religious question 

in the Philippines, is over, an impartial 
view of some circumstances which pre- 
ceded and accompanied it can be freely 
expressed without the appearance of com- 
mitting an indiscretion. 

Governor Taft’s work was rendered 
harder by certain apprehensions, some 
only apparent, others real, some of an in- 
ternational character, and others of a lo- 
cal American nature. In other words the 
position of Judge Taft in Rome was very 
difficult to define, and his work equally 
difficult to carry out. 

From Washington they had taken 
great pains to proclaim that the mission 
of the Governor of the Philippines had 
not the least diplomatic character, the 
Constitution not allowing the United 
States to entertain relations of that kind 
with any head of any religion. However, 
Judge Taft was provided with credentials 
and with an autograph letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to Leo XIII, exactly like 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid for the coronation of 
King Edward VII, or like Lord Denbigh, 
the special envoy of England, who, simi- 
larly to Judge Taft, congratulated the 
Pope on his twenty-five years of Pontifi- 
cate. The American representative 
seemed in reality more of a special envoy 
than the other two, as he even had a pres- 
ent from the President to the Pope, con- 
sisting in a set of the literary works of 
the former, and the instructions given to 
him by Secretary Root ended precisely as 
follows: “Any assistance which you may 
desire, whether on the part of officers of 
the civil Government or of military offi- 
cers, to enable you to perform the duties 
above described (the negotiations with 
the Vatican) in a manner satisfactory to 
yourself, will be afforded.” It is out of 
the question that no ambassador, no en- 
voy extraordinary, has such powers as 
these. Besides, once in Rome, Governor 
Taft thought it his duty to be the first to 
pay visits to the ambassadors of France, 
Austria, Spain and Portugal, accredited 
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to the Holy See, thus putting himself on 
an equality with them. 

A few days after he arrived in the Eter- 
nal City there was a Consistory at the 
Vatican, which is one of the most gor- 
geous and important functions of the 
‘Roman Church, and Governor Taft ac- 
cepted an invitation to assist at it in the 
diplomatic tribune, together with the am- 
bassadors of the great Catholic Powers, 
he being styled the Envoyé E-xtraordi- 
naire of the President of the United 
States. Therefore at the same time that 
in Washington they were emphatically 
denying the mission having anything to 
do with diplomacy, its head, either 
through the influence of the Roman at- 
mosphere, or with the view of reaching 
a success superior to that which he event- 
ually obtained, was acting as tho he had 
that diplomatic character which his Gov- 
ernment seemed so anxious to deny him. 

There must also have been a fear that 
the Italian Government might be offended 
at the new departure, as a prominent 
writer in Washington, who is in close 
touch with the men now in power, wrote 
as follows to me before the arrival of the 
mission in Rome: “ Judge Taft does not 
go as Ambassador or Envoy, and there 
has never been any intention on the part 
of the Government of sending one, altho 
it has been strongly urged by both the 
Ireland and Corrigan factions. There is 
to be no recognition of the temporal pow- 
er, directly or indirectly; let that be dis- 
tinctly understood.” While the mission 
was exchanging notes with the Vatican, 
the editor of the best known paper in 
New York, in a letter addressed to me, 


said: “ Governor Taft is not in any sense 


a diplomatic representative, and the 
greatest care has been taken on this side 
to make it quite clear that we had no in- 
tention of getting mixed up in the contro- 
versy over the question of the Pope’s 
temporal sovereignty.” ; 
All this shows misapprehension and in- 
exact knowledge of the real relations ex- 
isting between the Vatican and the Quiri- 
nal since the taking of Rome in 1870. 
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THE FIRST AMERICAN MISSION TO THE VATICAN 


Without entering into the vexed Roman 
question, I will merely remark that Italy 
herself, with the law of guarantees passed 
by the Italian Government in May, 1871, 
recognized in the Pontiff the quality and 
attributes of a sovereign, and therefore 
Italy cannot be, and is not, offended with 
those Powers, Catholic or otherwise, 
which entertain diplomatic relations with 
the Holy See. In fact, her best friend 
and ally, Germany, has two legations ac- 
credited to the Vatican, one from Prussia 
and one from Bavaria; the Czar, altho 
the head of another religion, and having 
only 18,000,000 Catholics among his sub- 
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ty of the two parties which my friend in 
Washington called “ the Ireland and Cor- 
rigan factions,” who are as divided and 
opposed in Rome as in America. Of 
course the followers of Ireland were for 
the success of the mission, while the oth- 
ers wanted to see the friars triumph. 
However, taking all this into account, 
and considering that Cardinal Satolli, the 
only member of the Sacred College who 
has a really perfect knowledge of Ameri- 
can habits and feelings, and a true love 
for the United States, was not included 
in the commission of Cardinals which 
studied the American propositions, the 
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jects, in 1896, after twenty-seven years’ 
interruption, re-established diplomatic re- 
lations with the Papacy; and finally, to 
quote an even more striking example, the 
King of Portugal, cousin of the King of 
Italy, maintains in Rome an Embassy to 
the Vatican, and a mere Legation to the 
Quirinal. 

__ The last, but not least, obstacle to Judge 
laft’s undertaking was the origin of the 
mission itself, which was due to the clever 
and patriotic initiative of Monsignor Ire- 
land. This and the presence among the 
advisers of the Governor of Bishop 
O'Gorman, one of Archbishop Ireland’s 
best friends, had the effect of raising the 
question of persons, and the suspicion of 
personal advantage, on the part of the 
Archbishop and his adherents, which, I 
am sure, are without foundation, but 
which, nevertheless, aroused the animosi- 


conclusions reached are not so unsatisfac- 
tory as might have been expected, as be- 
tween the Vatican and the United States 
was secured a broad basis of negotiation, 
to be carried on in Manila, by the Gov- 
ernor and the Apostolic Delegate, as to 
specified details. Therefore the mission 
has succeeded, as the sum and substance 
of Secretary Root’s original instructions 
to Judge Taft and the main purpose of 
the mission are to be found in the follow- 
ing passage of the same instructions : “ In 
view of the critical situation in the Phil- 
ippines, and of the apparent impossibility 
of disposing of the matter there by nego- 
tiations with the friars themselves, the 
President wishes you to take up the sub- 
ject tentatively with the ecclesiasical su- 
periors who must ultimately determine 
the friars’ course of conduct, and to en- 
deavor to reach at least a basis of ne- 








— along lines which will be satis- 
actory to them and to the Philippine 
Government, accompanied by a full un- 
derstanding on both sides of the facts and 
of the views and purposes of the parties 
to the negotiations.” This was the word- 
ing of the very first document that opened 
the series of negotiations. The final doc- 
ument closing the series, besides 
compliments to the Government and 
to Judge Taft himself, had _ this 
passage on the business : “ The main lines 
for future negotiations indicated in the 
views of these two documents ( Vatican 
notes of June 21 and July 9) having been 
accepted by the Secretary of War, the 
representative of the Holy See in the 
Archipelago will enter into relations with 
the American authorities in the Philip- 
pines, on the four points indicated by the 
Secretary of War, at the close of his ca- 
blegram. The Holy See does not doubt 
that the mutual confidence and the com- 
bined action of the representatives of the 
Holy See and the American Government 
will easily produce a happy solution of 
the pending questions and inaugurate for 
that noble country a new era of peace and 
true progress.” 

However, this conclusion was a retro- 
cession from something better offered to 
the Vatican by the United States, under 
the form of a contract drafted in con- 
cordat form between the Pope and the 
President through their intermediaries, 
Cardinal Rampolla and Governor Taft. 
It included the purchase of the friars’ 


‘land, the indemnity to be paid to the 


Church for damages during the war, the 
passage to the Church of the State lands 
on which ecclesiastical buildings stand, 
the transfer of those pious trusts of ec- 
clesiastical origin, and the withdrawal of 
the Dominican, Augustinian, Franciscan, 
and Recollet friars within a fixed period, 
allowing them, however, to be replaced 
by other monks or even by non-Spanish 
members of the same orders. It is esti- 
mated that out of this transaction the 
Church would have got about $8,000,000, 
which would have been used for the 
spread of religion and the improvement 
of education in the Philippines. The 
Vatican accepted all the clauses except 
that of the withdrawal. The refusal was 
based on the ground that the withdrawal 
would be considered as a violation of the 
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Treaty of Paris and would appear as 2 
recognition by the Holy See of the accu- 
sations made against the religious orders 
in the archipelago. 

It must be remembered that the United 
States simply requested the recall of the 
friars for purposes of public order, or 
reasons of State, and on no accusation of 
any kind, so that if the demand had been 
granted it would not have implied the 
confirmation of accusations not brought 
forward by Washington. 

To be impartial, one must acknowl- 
edge that the Government was too rash 
or ill advised in asking for a pure and 
simple withdrawal, while it might have 
reached the same intent by merely re- 
questing the substitution of the friars. 
There are precedents for such a meas- 
ure, the most recent being that taken in 
Tunis, after the French occupation, when 
the Italian Capucins were replaced by 
the famous “ White Friars ” of Cardinal 
Lavigerie, and in Erythrea, the Italian 
colony on the Red Sea, when under the 
premiership of Signor Crispi, in 1894, 
the French Lazzarists were substituted 
by the Italian Capucins. 

On the other hand, the Vatican, it is 
thought, was wrong in alluding to the 
Treaty of Paris, about which the only 
two contracting parties, and no outsid- 
ers, are concerned, so that to speak of vio- 
lation of it a protest of Spain would, at 
least, be necessary, which does not exist. 

The result reached, and especially the 
fact that in the commission of five Cardi- 
nals appointed to deal with these negotia- 
tions three belonged to the religious or- 
ders, give an appearance of reality to the 
affirmation that the Church is in their 
hands, and seems to justify those Catho- 
lic Governments which, without even try- 
ing to come to any agreement with the 
Holy See, have adopted severe measures 
against the friars. 

There is no doubt that the Church has 
lost a chance which may, perhaps, not 
occur again for a long time—that of com- 
ing to a written accord with Washington 
—while now her situation in the Philip- 
pines will be of the most difficult. Sup- 
posing the American Government does 
not buy the friars’ land, the latter to get 
anything out of it will have to prosecute 
in the law, courts each of their 60,000 
tenants and ultimately evict them, and 
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the Catholic Irish can tell what that 
means. The friars will have to show 
their rights to an indemnity for war dam- 
ages, and prove that they were not con- 
nected with the Americans’ enemies, and 
will have to bring forward their titles to 
the ecclesiastical buildings, to the land on 
which the last stand, and to the pious 
trusts, which are also claimed by the civil 
authorities. To do all this before the 
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courts means enormous expense, great 
risk and the overcoming of extraordinary 
difficulties. There is, therefore, reason 
to believe that the negotiations to be con- 
tinued in Manila will have another issue 
to those in Rome; they will, perhaps, be 
more practical, but the moral effect with 
regard to the relations between the Holy 
See and the United States will be quite 
different. 


Rome, ITALy. 


A Day in Austrian Poland 


By E. I. Prime-Stevenson 


T was Macaulay who said that he 
found no spectacle more amusing 
. than the British public in a fit of 
moral indignation fastening on one detail 
or another that was in itself a more or 
less insignificant matter to find a vent. I 
know of no spectacle more profoundly 
pathetic to a man who does not concern 
himself much with the individual than 
the struggles of a people to make polit- 
ical capital out of some incident that 
should not be so colored over; so doing 
merely because there is no other possible 
way for patriotic men and women to 
show the fires that are eternally glowing 
underneath the ashes of ruined schemes, 
broken hopes and all that tyranny can do 
to destroy a nation. 

When my friend W. sent me a 
hasty line urging me to come up to 
Stanislau, a by no means too attractive 
town in Galizien (Austrian Poland), for 
the Sunday on which would ‘be cele- 
brated there, as in Lemberg and in many 
other cities of what was once the King- 
dom of Poland, the four hundred and 
ninety-first anniversary of the Battle of 
Tannenberg-Grinfeld, I was somewhat 
puzzled. Stanislau, in fact Galizien in 
general, means a rather long journey, 
more than fifteen hours from Budapest. 
And when one has entered that Unprom- 
ising Land which the Polish Jew has 
made specially his Promised (and at- 
tained) one, there is little to reward the 
resident of Austria and of Hungary, to 
whom the most perfect civilization in 
the world is the everyday environment. 
But as the fast train for Stanislau went 


that the Battle of Griinfeld (July 15th, 
1410) has far more than the interest of 
a tragedy of defeat, victory and a long 
chapter of early chivalry brought to its 
end. It represents forever the triumph 
of Poland over the German, the Prus- 
sian-German that was to be. Much may 
be made of such a historic day, if an in- 
sulted but fairly diplomatic people decide 
to use it for all it is worth; and for 
rather more. Much, even if too open al- 
lusions to the present unhappy state of a 
land be not possible, without danger of 
flying up past Debreczen and Koros- 
mezo, up into the forests of the Kar- 
patyans, and through them, and so 
across the wild Northeast confines of 
Hungary, I began to think more discrim- 
inatingly of the now famous and ill-re- 
ceived speech of the German Emperor at 
Marienburg. I began to foresee what 
sort of protests the Poles, humble and 
exalted, rural cr townish, were likely to 
express against it, provided the few 
shining hours of this Griinfeld anniver- 
sary could be improved. The occasion 
seemed to fall wonderfully pat for any 
sort of a peaceful political demonstra- 
tion; anti-Prussian in general and pro- 
Poland “the Eternal and Undividable ” 
in particular. For it will be remembered 
arrests for the speakers, of dragoonings 
for processions and of confiscations and 
fines for newspapers. It all depends on 
the skill. As the ambitious duck said 
when asked if she could possibly lay a 
hen’s egg, “ It can be done, but it’s diffi- 
cult.” 


It was Sunday. Stanislau was be- 
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decked with every sort of flag allowable, 
and in certain obscure corners with some 
that seemed objectionably patriotic. 
With much shrewdness, in Stanislau, as 
in many other cities in what was Poland 
—for that matter is Poland still—the 
schools were not dismissed for the sea- 
son till after this national anniversary. 
This was done so that the youngest Po- 
lish children should feel anew, at home, 
the sense of their country’s noble past, 
and should draw in, on this day, more 
purely than ever, the fine atmosphere of 
racial and national pride and eternal 
non-submission to the existing ruin of 
their fatherland. What was more, the 
various committees and councils as to lo- 
cal celebrations of the Griinfeld Day, 
all over Poland, had hurriedly adjusted 
the movement so that the event of July 
15th, 1410, should not be celebrated 
everywhere on the same day. Some cit- 
ies and communities selected Sunday, 
others postponed their exercises until 
Monday and Tuesday. But all was con- 
certed. One new, strong wave of Polish 
self-respect and pride was to sweep the 
land, despite Austria, Russia and Prus- 
sia; and it was to be as slow in subsi- 
dence as possible, thanks to the double 
agency of the secular and the religious 
observances. There was the more evi- 
dent purpose to this in view of the fact 
that within a few years the anniversary 
of the Battle of Griinfeld has been rather 
neglected, nationally, going the way of 
many such anniversaries in its popular 
disuse. It was to be revived now for 
more than its own sake. 
has cut off your hands and feet, there is 
some satisfaction in all at once trying to 
make a triumphal march before his eyes ; 
if without drum or colors. 

But this Polish town was decorated 
only in a simple and cheap way, indeed, 
and there was to be no illumination of 
Stanislau, any more than of Lemberg, or 
Krakau or Warschau. This frugality 
was for a subtle reason well suited to the 
occasion. Decorations and candles and 
fireworks, and so on, not only mean the 
suggestion of unwise expense for a pop- 
ulation that is, in large measure, pitiably 
poor; but also that such things must be 
bought from Austrian, German or Rus- 
sian manufacturers and dealers—at least 
by their being filtered down into the 
hands of the Austrian-Hebrew trade in 
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Galizien. So notie of that kind of dis- 
play was allowed and instead of the il- 
lumination the householders announced, 
city by city, that the money which they 
could have spent on the illumination 
would be put to a special patriotic use. 
In place of new flags and costly stuffs 
from the shops of Abraham Weiss, Isaac 
Schwarz, and Jacob Griin, there were 
only everyday bright carpets and scarfs 
and even old but gaudy petticoats—or 
articles suggesting them—flung abroad 
the window sills Yet color was every- 
where, for every Polish peasant wore his 
or her gayest costumes, and here and 
there were the rich and stately dresses 
of the aristocratic Polish citizen in sud- 
den evidence. On such occasions of 
covert allusiveness, clothes and their 
philosophy are by no means a trifle. One 
can construe rebellion out of a dolman. 
revolution from the cock of a bonnet- 
rouge and the detestation of a whole po- 
litical interregnum outflares of a man’s 
cravat. 

There was not one moment from dawn 
that the streets of Stanislau were not 
thronged. The parks, the squares, all 
day were populous with silent, moving 
crowds of men, women and youth. In 
many other Polish cities there were pro- 
cessions, in some cases marched out by 
the participants; in others stopped by 
the Austrian or German police and sol- 
diery, the full regimental garrisons be- 
ing in service from morning till night. 
But in Stanislau no disturbances oc- 
curred. In fact, every detail was car- 
ried on to prevent them by the self-re- 
straint of the patriotic population itself, 
as well as by the Austrian authorities. 

It was pretty generally understood in 
Stanislau that the principal, if not only 
chance for speech-making would be at 
the solemn morning mass, commemora- 
tive of the Griinfeld victory, in the fine 
parish church. The rain fell in sharp 
showers as the church filled to over- 
flowing. Every foot of aisle and alcove 
was used. The Austrian gendarmes and 
regimental troops were at the doors and 
in the square, but not in the church it- 
self. The patriotic or other societies, the 
women’s organizations, the school chil- 
dren with teachers and parents, the peas- 
ants and burghers—all came together in 
those crowded ranks. From the altar to 
the pulpit were ranged all the flags and 
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hanners, older or newer, that were to be 
brought forth without danger of trou- 
ble breeding. The service proceeded to 
the sermon. Now, the priest who deliv- 
ered the sermon, so eagerly awaited by 
that Polish congregation in Stanislau 
packed to the very steps of the pulpit, is 
one not a little noted for his oratory, 
even in a land that, like Hungary, is a 
land of almost universal gift of the sort. 
Calmly, with the perfect eloquence that 
needs no wild words, scorns the gestures 
and tones and personal mannerisms of 
the more vulgar pulpit politician, he 
drew a picture of the historic incident it- 
self and of the later glories of Poland. 
Finally he came boldly, yet tactfully, to 
the wreck of his country’s independence, 
its present hopeless conditions; step by 
step, image and fact, developing the 
themes out of the past to present aspects. 
It was done with the most subtle and yet 
vigorous art. And the effect on that con- 
gregation was a study, as was such a 
process. There were no outbreaks of 
emotion from the audience. Not even 
murmurs; they would have drawn the 
interference of the authorities, or 

ut 


least, have been punished later. 
about my friend and me, the peasants, 
and those better than peasants in social 
grades, listened silently, with tears, or 
now and then with only choked sobs, and 


whispered assents and aspirations. And 
when, after the whole congregation, 
along with the clergy, had knelt down, 
all over the church and even out in the 
little square, at the words: “ Let us pray 
for the souls of theheroes of Griinfeld! ” 
after that instant of interruption the ser- 
mon reached its climax and finest allu- 
siveness. For the young priest went on, 
kis own eye suffused, his voice faltering, 
his hand upraised now toward the cross 
above him: 

“But even now, miserable as is our 
case before all the world, shattered our 
national life, torn to fragments our land 
that even now when deserted by our no- 
bility and victims of their indifference, it 
may be the possession of others, even 
now and forever—forever—we not only 
hope, we believe, in the future for us! 
Our children’s children, at least they 
shall come into their own, if not our chil- 
dren! There will be, as God lives, yet, 
yet, a Poland! a glorious Poland, a tri- 
umphant and indivisible nation. For 
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God lives, and is the maker of nations, as 
is not man. We believe in God; we must 
believe in the future that he holds for 
us. Our eyes shall not see it; but it will 
come.” 

No wonder that as the words were 
spoken the sobs were heard about us, and 
that I felt the hand of my friend—a Pole 
of the Poles in his fervid political faith— 
grow cold in mine. 

In the Stanislau town theater that 
evening the atmosphere was even more 
electric. This time we were more under 














Town House of Stanislau 


the secular conditions. There were com- 
memorative speeches, and every allusion 
was acclaimed, by the house, from door 
to the furthest gallery-nook. The local 
singing societies were in full force, with 
the inevitable cantata of. the Griinfeld 
victory ; there were excerpts from Polish 
dramas dealing with it; there were reci- 
tations of ardent sort, and where the par- 
ticular incident was not in reference the 
general Polish appeal to the general Po- 
lish patriotism was made. Over and 
over, sandwiched in between music by 
Moniusko and Chopin, and other distinc- 
tively national Polish composers (among 
which Paderefsky was included as a con- 
temporary touch) was played the Polish 
national air, received with a whirlwind 
of homage each time. “ Why, it is noth- 
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ing but a mazurka, the Polish national 
air,” exclaimed an American once on a 
time to me; forgetting, or probably not 
having ever known that the nearest ap- 
proach which Continental Europe ac- 
cepts as a national air for the United 
States of North America is yet “ Yankee 
Doodle; ” a tune built up as to its trivial 
first melody from a Polish Russian polka, 
and as to its really spirited second part 
from a common Magyar csérdas! 

So passed the “ Griinfeld Day” up in 
Stanislau. Elsewhere, on that Sunday, 
and later in the week, there were much 
more brilliant and open celebrations— 
some of a more anti-Prussian sort—in 
some cases accompanied with dispersals, 
arrests, fines and imprisonments from 
the Austrian or German authorities. But 
in general the Poles played their part, 
municipal or individual, with discretion 
and dignity, and were not to be censured 
for any actual breach of political sub- 
serviency. 

“Much may be done with a Scotch- 
man if he be caught young,” runs Dr. 
Johnson’s remark. Much may be done 
with a good national holiday, if it be 
caught old. Out of it new electrical cur- 
rents, thrills that make for the perpetua- 
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tion of a nation, can be deduced. But 
the moral and political ideal of the race, 
the State must be preserved, or all else 
is mere word and convention. That is 
an old truism. The future of Poland, 
like the resurrection to independence of 
sundry other sundered political States 
of Europe lies far, far ahead at present; 
a mere dream for the Pole, a mock for 
the Russian and Austrian and Prussian. 
But history takes its own time. A few 
centuries are not much for it, toward 
working out the resurrection of a mon- 
archy, provided the race be a really 
formed race, one that never loses the 
highest qualities that make for a people 
—morally, socially and politically. One 
analyzes the story and the traits of such 
nations and peoples as the Pole, the Ital- 
ian, even the Bohemian to honor them. 
I need not speak of Hungary, which has 
already achieved such a national and no- 
ble resurrection as only a people of the 
first rank in political humanity can 
achieve. So contrasting the past and 
present it is easy to believe that Poland, 
like other races whose second day is to 
come, will be a great and prosperous and 
independent nation. 
Buparest, Huncary. 


Daisies 


By A. B. de Mille 


AISIES, white and golden, 
Over the marshes wide, 
Where the drowsy river 
Whispers the drowsy tide. 


Daisies, white and gleaming, 
Pure on the hills as snow, 
And breezes far on the upland 

Wandering to and fro. 


Daisies and elfin grasses, 
Clover and meadow-sweet, 

They wait, in the dreaming weather, 
The footing of vanished feet. 


But she is long in coming 
Over the hills to me! 

Fain are the summer meadows 
Down by the summer sea. 


Daisies, white and golden, 
Over the marshes wide; 
And the sleeping river 
Hushed by the sleeping tide. 


Krncs Co.tiece, Winpsor, N. S. 





The Present Situation in Ireland 
By Thomas Donnelly 


RELAND, of all countries, is given 
to repeating the most distressful epi- 
sodes in her own history, and of this 

no more striking illustration can be of- 
fered than the present trend of certain 
Irish events. These indicate that there 
is every prospect of a recurrence of the 
violent political unrest of twenty years 
ago, to be brought about by another. crisis 
in the never-ending dispute between the 
owners and the occupiers of the soil. 
The same sections—west, southwest and 
southeast—which in 1880 and 1881 were 
the chief battleground, are to-day the 
central scene of disturbance; the same 
conditions—altho in certain respects since 
modified for the better—furnish the same 
excuse for agitation ; the same symptoms 
of coming trouble prevail. 

It is in the west of Ireland that the 
influence of the United Irish League, 
representing the cause of the tenants, is 
now most strongly exerted toward the 
promotion of strife. It was here that the 
old Land League of Parnell’s time came 
into being, and here that the picturesque 
landlord, Captain Boycott, was kept in 
a state of siege by an outraged tenantry, 
who, if they made his life unhappy, im- 
mortalized his family name by giving it 
a peer in the language as an additional 
verb. 

In this western province of Connaught 
the earliest outbreak of extreme violence 
will doubtless occur. Already there is 
some open defiance of the landlords and 
a reign of terror begun, with the object 
of preventing the payment of rent. The 
eviction of forty.tenants on the estate 
of Lord De Freyne, a Catholic landlord 
of Roscommon, has thrown the district 
into wild excitement. These tenants 
were anxious to become proprietors, like 
their fellows on the property of Lord 
Dillon—another western landlord—who 
recently sold out to his tenantry; but 
Lord De Freyne did not wish to sell. 
Tenants who are either able or inclined 
to make an effort to pay receive warn- 
ings difficult to disregard, because they 
are apt to be emphasized by personal 


visits at unseasonable hours from agents 
of the United Irish League, who exact 
promises not to pay at the points of re- 
volvers or shotguns. This is simply a 
partial revival of the old and tried meth- 
ods of anti-rent organizations, but it 
should be mentioned that to-day the lat- 
ter wield a power unknown during the 
last land war. What this power is, and 
how it is exercised, may be briefly told. 

The Balfour Local Government Act 
of 1898 ended the power of the County 
Grand Juries. The Grand Juries were 
composed of the local nobility and gen- 
try; they fixed and levied the taxes and 
awarded the contracts for county im- 
provements. The new act established 
elective county councils and transferred 
to them all the powers of the Grand 
Juries. So that to-day all local authority 
is in the hands of the common people, 
and the landed aristocracy are entirely 
debarred from its exercise, altho in cer- 
tain sections a proportion of peers and 
gentlemen are still elected and, in some 
instances, they have been voluntarily 
selected as chairmen of county coun- 
cils. The tenant farmers elect the 
members of the councils mainly from 
among their own class, and dis- 
tribute the contracts for public works 
through their own chosen representa- 
tives. The consequence is that the coun- 
ty councils, made up of men who are 
also members of the United Irish League, 
can refuse to give contracts to any one 
who is not in sympathy with the League’s 
purposes. A farmer who is not a 
leaguer, or who persists in paying rent 
to the landlord when he is told not to 
by the League, cannot hope to secure a 
contract for roadmaking or any other 
kind of local work. It is in this way 
that the power of the agitators has been 
so enormously increased and is at pres- 
ent so effectively exercised. 

The chief cause which makes the west 
of Ireland now, as before, the section 
where most trouble is to be found and 
feared exists in the crowding of the 
tenant farmer class upon the poorest, 
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most unprofitable lands, and forcing them mass, more purely Celtic than in other 
to occupy small patches of farms while parts of the island, excepting, perhaps, 
actually surrounded by great tracts of Cork, Kerry and Donegal counties. For 
the richest kind, from which they had this reason they cling to tradition and are 
originally been driven in order to make readily worked up by appeals to what is 


room for grazing cattle. The great 
mass of small farmers of the west want 


called national sentiment. They are al- 
ways ready for agitation, especially agi- 
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naught with little hesitation wherever 
“ land-grabbing” by renegade tenant 
farmers, or what is considered as land- 
lord oppression, is attempted. 

The practice has been adopted by local 
shopkeepers in the west of renting pas- 
ture or grazing lands—which they have 
acquired by purchase—on eleven-month 
leases. This practice is unpopular, as 
the rent can be altered by the landlord 
once a year at will, and under the short 
lease the tenant cannot have resort to the 
Irish Land Commission, the body estab- 
lished by Mr. Gladstone in 1881 for the 
fixing of rents between proprietors and 
tenants. But the farmers-are usually in 
debt to these landlord shopkeepers and 
are afraid to antagonize them through 
appeals to the United Irish League. So 
here we have at this moment an interest- 
ing illustration of the fact—not unfamil- 
iar to those who know rural Ireland— 
that the worst of Irish landlords may be 
those who themselves come from the peo- 
ple. 

The present agitation, outside of the 
western province of Connaught, is 
strongest in the less fertile districts of 
the south; Kerry and sections of Lim- 
erick, Waterford, Cork and Clare are 
the regions where the United Irish 
League is most extensively organized. 
The reason for this is practically the 
same as that already stated in the case 
of Connaught. And it is in these south- 
ern and southwestern counties that vio- 
lence is also feared, and where it was ex- 
perienced in the memorable troublous 
times of the past. But in important sec- 
tions of the south there are changed con- 
ditions which show the other side of the 
present picture. For instance, in the 
county of Tipperary, which is very large- 
ly rich and fertile soil, landlords have 
been selling, and their tenants purchas- 
ing, under the Acts of Parliament which 
make such purchase possible. Recently 
a large number of tenants have acquired 
their farms on the basis of thirty years’ 
purchase, and in Limerick county forty- 
eight farms were lately taken by the ten- 
ants at twenty-one years’ purchase. On 
the important estate of The O’Grady, 
also in Limerick, a number of tenants, 
evicted twenty years ago, were recently 
restored to their farms, their new rents 
being fixed at rates much below those of 
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the former ones, for non-payment of 
which they were evicted. 

The actual truth of the situation to- 

day throughout the southern province of 
Munster is that in the numerous sections 
where landlord and tenant have con- 
cluded agreements to sell and buy the 
United Irish League is failing to arouse 
any particular interest among the farm- 
ers. This is true of Clare and Limerick 
as well as of Tipperary. In parts of Lim- 
erick, Waterford and Clare, and more 
generally in Kerry and Cork, the influ- 
ence of the League is strong and the un- 
rest considerable, with the probability of 
still greater disturbance to come. 
- The United Irish League is very 
strong in many districts of Cork county 
and also in Kerry, simply because in both 
regions there is distress, caused by the 
considerable area of unprofitable land, 
out of which very small farmers are 
striving to make a living and pay rent. 
Cork is the largest county in Ireland and 
affords surprising contrasts of barren- 
ness and fertility; Kerry is largely bar- 
ren soil, with certain notable exceptions. 
The people of Kerry, like those of the 
west proper, to a great extent retain Cel- 
tic tradition and customs. This county 
is still a stronghold of the Irish language, 
and the people, like those of Cork, are 
impulsive and quick to seek practical re- 
venge for injuries, real or imagined. 
From existing conditions, therefore, it 
may be expected that any active renewal 
of the land war in southern Ireland will 
have the poorer parts of Cork and Kerry 
for its theater. 

In eastern Ireland—the province of 
Leinster—the land agitation, in its really 
formidable form, is confined to the west- 
erly counties of Longford and West- 
meath. These counties always have been 
favorable to agitation. Some sections 
of Longford and Westmeath, as regards 
the character of the soil and the small- 
ness of the farms, are the poorest in 
Leinster, and there conditions prevail in 
many respects similar to those in the 
neighboring province of Connaught ; and 
what has been said of the latter also ap- 
plies, in a degree, to them. South Lein- 
ster—the counties of King’s, Queen’s and 
Kilkenny—have the League pretty well 
established within their borders, so far 
as the formation of local branches is 
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concerned, but there is an absence of 
signs of disturbance. Along the Leinster 
seaboard, southeast and north of Dub- 
lin, the counties, respectively, of Wick- 
low, Wexford, Louth and Meath (the 
last named being the only non-maritime 
county), it may safely be said that noth- 
ing serious is going to occur. The county 
of Dublin, as well as Kildare and Wick- 
low (the county of Parnell), never did 
at any time figure very largely in the 
scheme of land agitation; in Dublin. 
agrarian controversy is almost unknown. 
All this region is rich and fertile; Meath, 
Dublin and Kildare are famous for their 
great level stretches of pasture lands 
and fine farms. Strenuous efforts have 
very lately been made to arouse active 
interest among the Wexford farmers in 
the purposes of the League, but these 
have met with only a moderate measure 
of success. The fact is that Irish agita- 
tion and all the stirring events that fol- 
low in its wake have always and always 
will prosper and happen only where 
favorable conditions exist. The effect 
cannot be expected in the absence of 
cause. 

In the northern province of Ulster lit- 
tle is heard of the United Irish League, 
and nothing at all of disturbance. Ex- 
cept in Donegal and Cavan, the organi- 
zation of League branches is so com- 
paratively inconsiderable as hardly to 
call for notice. In Fermanagh the 
League is particularly quiescent. Done- 
gal is a wild, rugged region, with a wide 
territory comprising a great proportion 
of very small farms, and, for much the 
same reasons as exist in Connaught, the 
farmers suffer great hardship in the ef- 
fort to make poor, unprofitable soil yield 
the means of livelihood and the rent that 
has to be paid. The writer has seen the 
conditions prevailing in Donegal and un- 
derstands why it is that there, if in any 
part of Ulster, trouble should be now 
anticipated in the event of another land 
crisis. It will be a case of the Donegal 
tenants following the lead of their breth- 
ren in the west and south. The county 
of Cavan, which adjoins Leinster on the 
southerly border of Ulster, also favors 
the League and its principles, because 
local conditions render such a course 
natural. 

In other sections of Ulster the farmers 
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are by no means without their grievaiices, 
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but they have organizations of their own i. 
distinct from the United Irish League. th 
For instance, the Ulster Farmers’ and co 
Laborers’ Union is constantly extending Le 
its branches in the promotion of the gen- as 
eral interests of the tenants, but espe- an 
cially in the direction of promoting legis- ers 
lation to compel the landlords to sell the for 
land to the occupying farmers. Not the 
only do the majority of the tenants of the 
Ulster differ in many characteristics lan 
from those of other sections, but they ari 
hold their farms under a special form of ind 
tenure which insures them security of wat 
possession, and they have had, more. Iris 
over, fairer rents. If Cavan, Donegal— tact 
and perhaps it might be well to include eral 
the county of Monaghan—be excepted, ers 
the spirit of rural Ulster is, and will be, prev 
opposed to anything in the form of vio- land 
lent agitation. its p 

The whole situation, without dis- toa 
tinguishing between the various sections inent 
of Ireland, may be summed up thus: of it 
The great farming class want legislation paynn 
to compel the landlords to sell their It 
estates, in order that the tenants may be- cent 
come proprietors. This is the demand west 
of the United Irish League, as it is of of U 
the Ulster farmers’ separate organiza- the ¢ 
tions. And it is believed to be—by those sever 
who, while not connected with any or- ment 
ganized agitation, are admittedly well ies s 
qualified to judge—the only solution of cones 
the trouble. festo 

The Land Purchase Act has worked HJ out ip 
well; more than £21,000,000 sterling has in dis 
been advanced by Government to the MM has g 
tenants to enable them to become pro HM the po 
prietors, and they have been repaying in 
installments, according to the terms of 
the loan, in the most satisfactory mat- 
ner. But the Purchase Act is not com- 
pulsory—the landlords may refuse to sell 
if they please, and only a small percent 
age have so far agreed to sell. There is 
dissatisfaction among the tenantry with 
the working of the Irish Land Commis- N T: 
sion, which is simply a judicial tribunal, fes 
with a lower court and a court of appeal. ind 
The tenant applies for a revision of his Psychol 
rent, the court fixes it for a term of yeats, J Psychol 
and if either party feels aggrieved at the ave a 
decision of the court there is the fi and fan 
of appeal. The result of the appeal, how- “ay 
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rent as fixed by the lower court that the 
tenants have become disgruntled with 
the Land Commission system. Then 
comes the advice of the United Irish 
League, and the tenant, listening to it, 
may refuse to pay rent. Of course, there 
are other grievances among the farm- 
ers: the reinstatement of tenants ejected 
for non-payment is prominent among 
them. But as this article began with 
the assertion that the history of Ireland’s 
land troubles repeats itself, there now 
arises what is really the vital question, 
and upon the answer to which peace or 
war mainly depends: Will the United 
Irish League revive the most startling 
tactics of 1881 and openly issue a gen- 
eral “ No Rent” manifesto to the farm- 
ers in the sections where its influence 
prevails? This is what observers in Ire- 
land are waiting to see. The League, on 
its part, disclaims any intention to revert 
toa “ No Rent ” policy; but those prom- 
inent in its councils hint at the possibility 
of its advising the farmers to withhold 
payment of the county rates, or taxes. 

It should not be supposed that the re- 
cent application in certain sections of the 
west and south, as well as in one county 
of Ulster—Cavan—of what is known as 
the Crimes Act at all approximates in 
severity the action taken by the Govern- 
ment in 1881, when the Land League 
was suppressed altogether as a direct 
consequence of the “No Rent” mani- 
festo. The Crimes..Act has now been 
put in operation by special proclamation 
in districts where the National League 
has shown unusual ‘activity in ordering 
the boycotting and “expulsion from so- 
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ciety” of persons disobeying its man- 
dates. The League holds meetings. to 
condemn such persons and decree their 
doom, the local newspapers publish the 
League proceedings, and the offender is 
boycotted forthwith. Of course this is 
terrorism and intimidation: the Crimes 
Act, under which special magistrates are 
appointed to prosecute those who terror- 
ize and intimidate, is the Government’s 
resource. Only a sample case can be 
quoted: Three southern farmers came 
under the ban of the League; two of 
them sold milk in quantities and the other 
lime from a kiln on his farm; a news- 
paper reported the League’s views and 
thenceforth the three farmers could find 
no customers for their goods. Nor 
would the local blacksmith shoe their 
horses. The newspaper accompanied its 
report with bitter editorial comment on 
the three boycotted men. The editor and 
proprietor were prosecuted under the 
Crimes Act and late in April were each 
sentenced to four months’ imprisonment. 
The League’s sole charge against the 
three farmers was that they had become 
tenants of farms from which other occu- 
pants had been evicted and which for 
years had lain vacant. Such prosecu- 
tions, the League declares, are destruc- 
tive of the liberty of the press. The 
Government replies that, as the League 
holds private—or secret—meetings for 
the purpose of decreeing the boycotting 
of those who offend it, the liberty of the 
press is not involved. And there is this 
phase of the land quarrel as it stands 
to-day. i 
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- THE INDEPENDENT of July 10 Pro- 
fessor Bowne brings two sweeping 

indictments against experimental 
psychology. The one is that the new 
Psychology is anything but new. “ We 
have a barren elaboration of the obvious 
and familiar.” The other is that the old 
problems which modern psychology has 
thus elaborated have “not the slightest 
Practical bearing:” “The additions to 


knowledge have been rather scanty and 
not over fruitful.” If these charges are 
well founded, an immense waste of time, 
energy and money is going on in three 
continents. I hope to show that they are 
not. 

The material upon which Professor 
Bowne bases his criticisms is fourfold: 
Weber’s experiments on touch, Fechner’s 
interpretation of Weber’s law, Mach’s 
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experiments on sensations of rotation, 
and Exner’s reaction experiments. Let 
us illuminate this material by a few dates. 
Weber’s work was done between 1829 
and 1834, and summarized by himself in 
1846. bechner published the first account 
of his law in 1851, and defended it by ex- 
perimental results in 1860. Mach’s essay 
on “ Sensations of Movement ” appeared 
in 1875. Exner’s reaction work was pub- 
lished in 1873. I submit, with all defer- 
ence, that the psychology of these years, 
important as it may have been for the 
present development of the science, is not 
what one might reasonably expect to find 
under the title of ‘“ The New Psychology.” 
The current doctrine of mental measure- 
ment, tho it is based on Fechner’s formu- 
le, is worlds apart from Fechner’s own 
doctrine. The psychology of the skin has 
been revolutionized since Weber’s time 
by the discovery of discrete organs of 
pressure, warmth, cold and pain. The 
reaction experiment is now employed for 
the qualitative analysis of the conscious- 
ness of action, and the “ times” valued, 
chiefly at least, for the control they give 
of uniform introspection. Professor 
Bowne’s * New Psychology” is thus at 
best the new psychology of the sixties and 
seventies; not the new psychology of 
our current experimental systems—of 
Wundt and Kiilpe, of Ebbinghaus and 
Miinsterberg. And even as the psychol- 
ogy of the sixties and seventies it is not 
typical; for no mention is made of ex- 
periments so cardinally important as 
those of Wundt in 1861, on the phenom- 
ena of attention. 

If we look at the new psychology, not 
in its crude beginnings, but in its present 
status, we are forced to admit that the in- 
troduction of the experimental method, 
of experimental control of introspection, 
has profoundly modified the psycholog- 
ical system. I will give two instances. 
In all modern psychologies, a place of 
great if not of supreme importance is ac- 
corded to Attention. Now the problem 
of Attention is omitted or slurred not only 
in the rational psychology which derives 
from Christian Wolff, but also by the 
avowedly empirical English school, the 
school of “ associationism.” From the 


days of Locke to the days of Professor 
Bain, English psychology has had little 
or nothing to say of Attention. It is to 
the experimental psychologists that we 
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owe the recognition of Attention as the 
ground form of will, and find its thor- 
ough exploitation as a state of conscious- 
ness. It would be hardly too much to 
say—it would, at any rate, be a very par- 
donable exaggeration for a science whose 
first laboratory dates from 1879—that the 
new psychology has “ discovered ” Atten- 
tion. But that is something of an achieve- 
ment! 

My other instance is that of the Asso- 
ciation of Ideas. Empirical psychology 
has been content ever since the time of 
Aristotle to speak of certain “ laws” of 
association : Contrast, similarity, contigu- 
ity, cause and effect, and what not. Noth- 
ing was known of the intimate mechanics 
of the associative process until experi- 
mental psychology took hold of the ques- 
tion. Now, thanks to Hoeffding and 
Lehmann and Wundt and Ebbinghaus, 
and more especially to the recent work 
published under Miiller’s direction from 
the Gottingen laboratory, we know a very 
great deal about the tricks and manners 
of the associative consciousness. An ad- 
mirable survey of the whole field is given 
in Ebbinghaus’ Psychology, Vol. 1, 1902. 

I pass now to the objection that “ every 
son and daughter of Adam is familiar 
with the general facts ” that the new psy- 
chology has elaborated. Suppose that 
this statement were literally true; what 
weight would it carry? Science is organ- 
ized and quantified common sense. It is 
precisely the organizing (that is, the ar- 
ranging, classifying, systematizing) 
the quantifying (that is, the giving of 
definite figures in place of the general “a 
great deal,” “a very little ””)—it is pre 
cisely these things that differentiate 
science from common sense. Physics and 
chemistry are only common sense think- 
ing about the inorganic world, organized 
and quantified; biology is only common 
sense thinking about the organic world, 
organized and quantified. If the new 
psychology has taken the psychological 
material of common sense and of philo- 
sophical tradition, and has sifted, tested, 
corrected, arranged, valued, delimited, 
extended, this material, then it has duly 
performed its office in the economy of the 
sciences. And these things are, in 
just what it is trying to do. The work 
is hardly begun; even a science as old as 
biology is hardly more than in its first be 
ginnings. But—witness Attention 
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Association—a definite start has been 
taken. Blunders were made at first, 
partly from sheer ignorance of the com- 
plexity of the problems, partly from over- 
ambition. Blunders, no doubt, are still 
being made in plenty. But is any science 
free from blunders? What about New- 
ton’s theory of light? What about Her- 
bert Spencer’s insistence on the inher- 
itance of acquired characters? 

Finally, there looms up the practical 
objection, the question, “ What’s the 
use?” If that question were to be taken 
seriously we should never have had any 
science at all, and we should therefore be 
now and forever without the fruits of 
science. The scientific man works at 
scientific problems because he loves such 
work ; the material benefits which, sooner 
or later, always follow from his work, are 
not in his mind as the work is doing. 
Was Helmholz thinking of the “ use ” of 
science, of the material advantage of man- 
kind, when he invented his ophthalmo- 
scope? Was Rontgen thinking of sur- 
gical reform when he discovered his X- 
rays? Were the chemists thinking of the 
manufacturers when they were working 
at the coal-tar products? Not a bit of it. 
When chemistry was practical it was not 
chemistry, but alchemy; the advantages 
and uses of chemistry have come, not 
from the utilitarian endeavor to trans- 
mute lead into gold, but from the devoted 
work of men who were interested in the 
constitution of the world for its own sake. 
When physiology was practical, and men 
were seeking busily for the elixir of life, 
the populations were swept off by epi- 
demics. Modern physiology, the basis of 
modern medicine, is a science, wrought 
out by men who loved the study of or- 
ganic life, and were keenly curious to un- 
ravel its complexities, without thought of 
usefulness to come. When astronomy 
was practical, when the stars were rever- 
enced as the arbiters of human destiny, 
we had all the barrenness of astrology; 
so far as we now control and anticipate 
the forces of nature, we do so thanks to 
men who strove with nature because their 
interest drove them to the struggle with- 
out hope of reward or thought of conse- 
quence. And so with psychology. The 
born psychologist seeks to understand 
the processes and laws of mind because 
these are the things in the world that 
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chiefly interest and fascinate him. If the 
psychologist were to work with attention 
divided, looking now to his science, and 
not to useful application, he would ac- 
complish nothing on the one side or the 
other. All this, surely, is truism; truism 
that need not have been written here had 
not Professor Bowne caught at any stick 
that he might beat the psychological dog 
withal. 

But, as a matter of fact, has the new 
psychology its sphere or spheres of appli- 
cation? Granted that the psychologist is 
not, as psychologist, interested in the 
practical advantages that may follow 
from his discovery of new fact or his re- 
determination of fact already, in some 
unscientific way, familiar—and granted 
that the science of psychology is only a 
few decades old—can we point, as things 
are, to any practical or theoretical conse- 
quences? Of course we can. The latest 
application of Fechner’s law known to 
me is its application by Stumpf, of Ber- 
lin, the greatest living authority on the 
psychology of music, to the explanation 
of Siamese and Javanese scales. A far 
cry from Leipzig to Siam! Wundt and 
Delbriick have just been showing, be- 
tween them, how essential is a sound psy- 
chology to the science of language, to 
philology in its widest sense. The value 
of psychology to ethics will hardly be 
disputed. So much for theory. On the 
side of practice, does any one seriously 
doubt, however worthless be much that 
is published under the heading of “ child 
psychology,” that the new psychology has 
been of essential benefit to education? Is 
it not the new psychology that has, at least 
in large measure, stirred up interest in 
overwork, in mental fatigue, in the corre- 
lation of mental and physical traits, in the 
nature of the child’s surroundings, in the 
remedying (so far as they may be reme- 
died) of its organic deficiencies? And, 
all these special things apart, has not psy- 
chology infused the whole atmosphere of 
teaching, and made the teacher generally 
more capable and more thoughtful? Ask 
the teacher who has spent even the few 
weeks of a summer session in a good psy- 
chological laboratory, doing purely psy- 
chological work, whether he has been 
benefited, as a teacher, by the experience. 
He, at least, is not doubtful. 

So far, then, I have tried, in a rough 
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and sketchy way, to meet Professor 
Bowne’s two charges. For the rest, ex- 
perimental psychology has passed well 
beyond the stage of self-defense. It suf- 
fered, at its birth, under two disadvan- 
tages. It was born late in the history of 
science, and therefore found about it all 
sorts of instruments of precision and 
elaborate methods of calculation, which it 
felt bound to employ. Happier is the 
science that can grow with the growth 
of logic and mathematics and mechanical 
technique! And secondly, it was jealous- 
ly regarded, from the outset, both by phi- 
losophy and by natural science ; by philos- 
ophy because she feared the defection of 
one whom she had long kept in wrongful 
subordination; by natural science, be- 
cause she mistrusted that any good thing 
could comeoutof philosophy. But the new 
science has had a lusty youth. It soon 
outgrew its superficial ambition to be as 
exact from the start as physics had come 
to be in the course of centuries ; it passed 
into the qualitative stage that all sciences 
have to live through, and it is now set- 
tling down, solidly and cautiously, too, to 
the solution of quantitative problems. 


T was the first of February of the year, 
| and it seemed as if there never had 
been warmth. In the vast, unknown 
region within the Antarctic Circle, the 
ice was flung up in hills and crags, 
guarding the South Pole’s secrets. 
Away, as far as the eye could reach, its 
fang-like edges jutted, glistening, sullen, 
formidable. 

Out of the North Sea, just below the 
Arctic Circle, Nordenskjold’s sturdy lit- 
tle whaler, the “ Antarctic,’ had come 
down through the indolent waters of the 
tropics. With the barnacles and rust of 
a hundred days on her sides she beat her 
way confidently up to the white, impene- 
trable wall, and sought to burrow among 
the ice floes skirting its edge. She hove 
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The Nordenskjold Expedition 


Reported by Frank W. Stokes 


[Mr. Frank W. Stokes, the artist who accompanied the Swedish Antarctic Expedition of 1901-02, 
has returned to the United States—the only member of the party who, coming back from those little- 
known regions, is qualified to speak of the experiences of the explorers. Mr. Stokes has given to 
Tum INDEPENDENT an authoritative statement which has had the benefit of his revision.—Ep1Tor.] 




























































Biology has, for the most part, overcome the 
its first hostility; and the friendly give- sho 
and-take between the sciences of life and pro 
mind has proved of high advantage to phe 
both. Philosophy reconciles herself to of 
the inevitable less easily, perhaps, than frot 
biology has done, tho even so some of the 7 
very greatest of living philosophers are Eng 
among the warmest friends of the new sent 
psychology. However this may be, ex- mis: 
perimental psychology is nowadays too and 
firmly established to content itself merely mag 
with repelling attacks. With its labora- exp! 
tories in every important seat of learning, real; 
with its special journal or journals in man 
every civilized country, with its great tery, 
army of workers, and its international bette 
conventions, it can and does carry the the ] 
war—when war there must be—into the Te 
enemy’s camp. Those who desire to coal 
know its work, constructive and destruc- to E 
tive, must go to the psychological maga- 16th. 
zines and to the psychological systems of tion, 
recent years, and not trust to reports of 30th 
what Weber did and Fechner thought in of tl 
the old time before the new psychology came 
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suffered and the reverses they had et HJ due <, 
dured were as nothing compared with 31st, al 
this great disappointment. They waited | i..., 
gravely for the leader of the expedition gathere 
to speak. : ; peditiog 
“We must go back,” he said, quietly. Hei)... 
From Goteborg, Sweden, the “Ast 8 aninat. 
arctic” had set out on October 16th @ p,, wa 
1901. She carried a private party of ex- dogs, th 
plorers under command of Dr. for New 
Nordenskjold, bent on as complete a tou Hf jn... 
as possible of the South Polar seas for of the ( 
purpose of geological research. we adju 
the vessel pushed out into the waters Of the stati 
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the Skager Rak, crowds gathered on 
shore and waved farewell. The ship held 
provisions for a year and a half; para- 
phernalia used by explorers, and a pack 
of twenty-five sledge dogs imported 
from Greenland. 

Two months earlier, in August, the 
English and German Governments had 
sent out expeditions to the south seas on 
missions of discovery and for geological 
and . meteorological work and _ special 
magnetical investigation. Scientists and 
explorers everywhere were beginning to 
realize that within the Antarctic Circle 
man can find more of the charm of mys- 
tery, more knowledge, and can secure 
better results and greater glory than in 
the North. 

Touching at Falmouth, England, for 
coal on October 26th, we sailed directly 
to Buenos Ayres, arriving December 
16th. It was here I joined the expedi- 
tion, having left Brooklyn on October 
30th for that purpose. A young ensign 
of the Argentine navy named Sobral 
came on board also; and for the privi- 
lege the Argentine Government gave us 
a supply of coal. He was worth a mine 
of coal to us. Always cheerful, often 
witty, he helped to make the long, dull 
days among the ice floes endurable. 

We departed on December 2ist, and 
soon thereafter the first serious mis- 
chance of the trip befel us. The stifling 
heat beat down as if from a red hot vault. 
It shimmered in the very air, and fairly 
drew the pitch out of the ship’s timbers, 
until it began to kill our Eskimo dogs. I 
tried my best to save some of them, but 
without success. The suffering animals, 
grateful even in their pain, licked my 
hand, and tried to show their apprecia- 
tion in other ways. When we reached 
the Falkland Islands, one thousand miles 
due south of Montevideo, on December 
31st, all but four of. the dogs were dead. 
I knew, from hard and bitter experience, 
gathered in the Arctic regions on ex- 
peditions with Peary and Professor 
Heilprin, that we could not replace these 
animals anywhere below the Equator. 
But we did purchase a pack of inferior 
dogs, the best we could get, and started 
for New Year’s Island, in the Staten Is- 
land group, east of the lower extremity 
of the Continent on January Ist, where 
we adjusted our magnetic instruments at 
the station located there by the Argen- 
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tine Republic, and made final prepara- 
tions for our plunge southward on Jan- 
uary 2d. 

Hundreds of seals made Nelson Is- 
land, in the South Shetland group, look 
black as night as we approached. They 
disported themselves in the water and 
played upon the shore. In wonder, not 
alarm, they stared at us as we drew near 
in a small boat. We leaped on shore 
among them. Still they looked at us in 
dumb curiosity. I was as much im- 
pressed as were the seals, and stared as 
hard at them in an answering wonder: 

“Come, old fellow,” said young So- 
bral, approaching one of the large seals 
with outstretched hand. 

It edged away a few feet. 

“ Move on, then,” he said, smacking it 
on the back with his open hand. 

It edged a little further away, looking 
over its shoulder with an injured air. 
But it made no attempt to seek safety. A 
mere plunge into the water would have 
brought freedom from any danger. Sev- 
eral leopard seals were shot by our party, 
and their fellows gathered around them, 
wondering why they lay so motionless 
and staring at us with wide, pathetic 
eyes. 

Myriads of birds, numerous as blades 
of grass, covered some of the islands. 
When they took flight, rising high into 
the air, it looked as if an invisible hand 
were lifting the skin of the earth over 
the face of the sun, throwing land and 
water into thick shadow. 

The region’s mysteries began to un- 
fold to us in a series of rapid, pleasant 
surprises. ‘The ocean and the air teemed 
with life as we moved onward. Thou- 
sands of penguins came scolding at us. 
They tried to drive their strong bills into 
our legs, and were much exasperated 
when I shoved them aside with the toe 
of my shoe, turning them over and over 
in the soft mud. Each time they re- 
turned to the attack, scolding worse than 
ever. 

Fishes, disturbed from their deep sea 
sleep, came to the surface. Great blue 
whales, ninety feet in length, spouted 
under our bows. Schools of these mon- 
sters darkened the sea for miles. Like 
the birds and seals, they knew no fear, 
and often lolled in the sun half a har- 
poon’s throw from the vessel. It had 
been Captain Larsen’s intention to cap- 
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ture a few whales, and he had the neces- 
sary equipment on board; but the size 
of these creatures made him change his 
mind, for our boats were too small in 
which to venture after such prey. 

Our first gale in the Antarctic was 
experienced in Bransfield Strait, when 
the “ Antarctic ” was tossed about on the 
waves, sustaining little damage but shak- 
ing us up considerably. We stopped at 
Louis Phillippe Land, and hugged the 
eastern shore of the Strait until sixty- 
four degrees, south latitude, was reached. 
We found De Gerlache Strait, common- 
ly known as Belgica Strait, and retraced 
our tracks northward in search of East 
Graham Land, where we had planned to 
establish winter quarters. Tho we failed 
in the endeavor, we discovered what is 
believed to be a new strait, between 
Louis Phillippe Land and Joinville. It 
was filled with drifting ice, but we 
wedged our way through into Erebus 
and Terror Gulf. In three days we had 
reached Seymour Island, where we un- 
loaded some provisions, making a cache 
for future needs. 

Again the hunt for the winter station 
was resumed. For days we sailed along 
the east coast of King Oscar Land. So 
immense was the ice pack that we could 
not approach more nearly than from six- 
teen to thirty miles to the shore. We 
quit the search and turned about to con- 
tinue our explorations. 

Straight toward the Autarctic Circle, 
through waters ever changing in re- 
flected hues, the ship made its way. The 
scenic grandeur of the country left a 
memory never to be lost. Great moun- 
tains, snow covered, with their whole 
sides glowing in delicate tints, loomed 
up imposingly. Through waters blue as 
indigo we swept along, viewing glaciers, 
chasms and snowy crags. For my part, 
[ was ever busy sketching. Such com- 
binations in color, vying with the North 
in their mystery and strangeness, I had 
never before seen. 

On the threshold of the sea’s most 
alluring mysteries—the Antarctic Circle 
—we were halted by an impregnable bar- 
rier of ice, vast and immeasurable. Four 
millions of square miles of unexplored 
region was flung out before us. The ice 
heaved as if in answer to the throes of 
some age-old animal on the floor of the 
sea below. From the deep its voice arose 
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in an endless moaning. We sailed along 
the relentless wall of ice for days, hop- 
ing to discover a channel through which 
our craft could slip into the great un- 
known waste. But there was no open- 
ing, and all came to the conclusion, at 
last, that it would be foolish to try fur- 
ther until the ice should break. 

Regretfully we gazed at the barrier 
as we turned northward toward Admi- 
ralty Inlet, where, on February 12th, we 
established winter quarters with six men 
in charge of Dr. Nordenskjold. 

I was permitted to leave on the “ Ant- 
arctic.” I had secured more material for 
painting than I could finish in several 
years. Had I known the dangers ahead 
of me I would have remained with the 
rest of the party. Our object was to 
reach Danger Island and take on bal- 
last and seals; the provisions and other 
freight left with the winter party had 
lightened the vessel. We could make 
little headway against the ice, which was 
running heavy. Almost before we real- 
ized it we were caught in a blockade in 
Sydney Herbert Bay and imprisoned. 
We could do nothing but watch the ice- 
glare overhead to detect the first sign of 
a break. We had practically no coal, and 
the thought of staying there all winter 
was harrowing. 

Strikingly wonderful was the nature 
of this southern ice. It clung together, 
piled up and spread by impulsive turns. 
Sometimes it rushed along with the 
swiftness of a ship before the wind. It 
was obstinate enough at times to float 
one way while the gale blew another; 
and all the while it kept crashing and 
grinding along the ship’s sides. Under 
the tremendous pressure the “ Antarec- 
tic” heaved gently, running her bows 
up on the floes and treading them under 
with a grim satisfaction. When great 
floes struck her full on the bow she 
merely gave a little tenacious shake and 
steadied herself for the next. 

On the second day we discovered 4 
“water line,” clear as an inky daub in 
the ivory sky. The sky-mirror had re 
flected truly; and several hours later 
we were free from the ice and were cut- 
ting through the black waters into 
Bransfield Strait. No sooner had we et- 
tered it than we encountered a tempest. 
A thick, driving storm whipped the wa 
ters into a frenzy, and dashed them over 
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the ship with appalling force. The small 
boat was lifted from its davits like a 
wisp of straw, and was tossed into the 
maw of a wave. All hope of making 
headway was abandoned and the atten- 
tion of the crew was wholly occupied in 
preventing the ship from going to pieces 
on the rocks. During the second and 
third days the storm blew us fifty miles 
out of our course toward the South Shet- 
land Islands, on the rocky shores of 
which the vessel threatened to strike 
every moment. 

Not a man aboard but thought then of 
the sea as his grave. To Captain Lar- 
sen—tried mariner in Arctic wilds—we 
looked for deliverance. Through the 
long sleepless night, and throughout the 
following day, while we waited death, 
the wind raged and tore. Skimming a 
ledge of rocks by a breathless margin 
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the “ Antarctic ” gained the open sea and 
we were safe, for the storm soon after- 
ward began to subside. 

The scientific results of the expedition, 
thus far, include a number of valuable 
geological specimens, labeled and shipped 
home. In Admiralty Inlet rock from 
the ocean’s floor, which had been thrown 
up into terraces by volcanic action, were 
secured. In Europe now close study is 
being made of earth taken from the 
glaciers and ice floes, of specimens of 
the flora and fauna of the country. Four 
emperor penguins, each not less than 
four feet in hight and weighing about 
seventy-five to eighty pounds, were 
brought back. 

When the ice pack sinks away in No- 
vember next the “Antarctic” and the lit- 
tle party of explorers will be ready to 
continue the voyage. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Grass 


By Henry Robinson Palmer 


HE armies of the grass 
Their countless troopers mass 
Where thickets gleam beside the stream 
And roseate morning’s struggling beam 
Lights up the dark morass. 
Their tufted banners float 
Where the marsh minstrel’s throat, 
To rapture lent and all intent 
On the far-flushing Orient, 
Pours forth its bugle note. 


They muster, rank and file, 

Along the wooded aisle, 
And hold their still, mysterious drill 
Within the shadow of the hill 

For many a flowered mile. 

Their blithe musicians come, 

With drone of bagpipe some, 
And some from sedge and meadow-edge, 
The fifing cricket from the hedge, 

The partridge with his drum. 


At fall of quiet dusk 

On fluttering blade and husk, 
When redolent and fragrant scent 
Upon the brooding gloom is spent 

By clematis and musk, 

They light their steady lamps 

In phosphorescent damps, 
And to and fro with friendly glow 
The airy lantern-bearers go 

'o guard the sleeping camps. 


When Autumn blows her horn 
Amid the shriveled corn, 
And sumac-flame has put to shame 
The hues that with the Summer came, 
They gather unforlorn. 
In gold and russet drest 
They crowd the stormy crest 
And laugh to hear from far and near 
The scarlet-coated trumpeteer 
Rally her sturdiest. 


In dark and cold they grope 
To hold the snowy slope, 

And down the line by burdened pine, 
Through tangled underwood and vine, 
Is sped the watchword, “ Hope!” 

Their simple courage clings 

To innumerable springs, 
And, wasted not but fresh and hot, 
Life unforgetting, unforgot, 

In the deep heart of things. 


T like to think that tho 
All we as grass must grow, 
To have our day, our little play, 
To fight our fight as best we may, 
Unfaltering we go. 
Man fashions as of brass 
His Doctrine and his Mass, 
But blooming meads are better creeds, 
And we can trust the Lord who leads 
The armies of the grass, 


Provivence, R, I, 
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The Philosophy of Christianity 


Tus can be seen at a glance to be a 
commanding work.* Evidences that a 
great man has put his whole heart and 
mind into it are unmistakable from the 
reading of any few pages. Much is ex- 
pected from Principal Fairbairn, for he 
has published a half dozen serious con- 
tributions to the study of religion and 
theology, has served as a lecturer on the 
more important foundations where his 
specialties are discussed, and is admitted 
to be one of the clearest thinkers and 
ripest scholars now at work in the science 
of religion. The present volume is the 


largest he has published, has the most 
ambitious title, and large expectations 
were created when its delayed publica- 
tion made evident that it was not merely 
to embody the Haskell lectures in India, 


but also the results of observations in 
that great laboratory for the study of re- 
ligion. 

The result is not a disappointment. 
Eloquent passages abound, and scores 
of subjects will be illuminated for those 
whom the main argument fails to reach. 
Principal Fairbairn can throw on one 
page a description of the genius of a 
nation which lightens all its history, and 
crowd into a paragraph the story of a 
Hebrew prophet which makes clear a 
century of Hebrew life. He can tell the 
meaning of death, or the awfulness of 
the problem of evil, and hold one spell- 
bound as on the first reading of a great 
poem. He delights in distinctions and 
contrasts, and as he takes a term, or se- 
ries of terms, and marks out the bound- 
aries of each and makes clear its partic- 
ular features, he brings a joy like the 
clearing away of fog which has settled 
down over one’s arrival in a new coun- 
try. 
Principal Fairbairn is concerned with 
the person of Christ, and his philosophy 
of the Christian religion is an explana- 
tion of the person of Christ in the light 
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of what that personality has achieved 
and of its influence on man. His 
main thesis is that the Nicene the- 
ology was not a mistake, but that “ with- 
out the metaphysical conception of Christ 
the Christian religion would long ago 
have ceased to live,” and that “ if the idea 
they (i. e., the Nicene fathers) tried to 
express had not been formulated cen- 
turies since, we should have been forced 
to invent it, or something like it, in order 
that we might have some reasonable 
hypothesis explanatory of the course 
things have taken.” No one is more 
conscious of the difference between the 
Nicene theology and the synoptic gos- 
pels, in atmosphere and in the modes of 
thought in which Jesus is conceived, than 
is Principal Fairbairn. Not even Har- 
nack has portrayed the difference be- 
tween Galilee and Nicea more vividly. 
Yet he insists that to explain, the origin 
of the Nicene theology through the Neo- 
platonic philosophy is no more to dis- 
miss that theology as untrue than to ex- 
plain the origin of man from animals is 
to dismiss the dignity of humanity. Man 
is measured by his achievements and his 
present worth, not by the origin of the 
species. So would Principal Fairbairn 
have us measure the person of Christ, 
not by the history of the philosophy 
which has endeavored to explain his 
person, but by his influence in _his- 
tory and his supremacy in_ religion. 
Hence we have an exhaustive study in 
the philosophy of religion, its function in 
human society and the characteristics 
needed for a universal religion, and an 
estimation of Christ by his achievements 
in giving the world a religion purified 
from all those elements which have 
worked harm in religion, and adapted to 
the needs of man at his best and man as 
he is in every nation and under every s0- 
cial system. The author insists that the 
Christ who has accomplished these things 
is Christ the Son of God—#. e., that it 
has been the idea of the incarnate Son 
of God which has been so potent, and 
not a story of sweet reasonableness, 
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biography of a Galilean philanthropist. 


[In critical sympathy, Principal Fair- 
bairn occupies a mediate position. He 
pays rather severe respects to Schmiedel 
for his articles in the “ Encyclopedia 
Biblica.” His attitude is shown in the 
remark, “ bad as these [rationalistic] ex- 
planations are, some of those we owe to 
more orthodox theologians are worse.” 

He has now fulfilled the promise he 
made in 1880, in his still valuable “ Stud- 
ies in the Life of Christ,” to return to 
this greatest of histories. He has called a 
halt in the tendency to make criticism a 
sufficient philosophy of the Christian re- 
ligion, which he calls as ridiculous as to 
mistake anatomy for complete anthro- 
pology; he has supplied to the earnest, 
working Christianity of to-day a defense 
of its faith which will sustain its friends 
if it does not convince its enemies. 


, 
Pe 


A Library of Criticism* 


A MORE useful book for the library of 
any literary critic who aims at “ large 
discourse looking before and after” it 
would not be easy to name, and in his 
enthusiasm at finding such a work the 
professional writer is likely to imagine 
that all the world needs it as much as he 
does. That would be an exaggeration, 
of course; but it is not too much to say 
that every reference library of any com- 
pleteness must be supplied with these 
volumes, and that every private person 
concerned with literature will find them 
interesting and valuable. 

The work is arranged chronologically, 
Vol. I, including authors from the year 
680 to 1638; Vol. II, from 1639 to 1729; 
Vol. III, from 1730 to 1784; Vol. IV, 
from 1785 to 1824, and four volumes 
are yet to come. First in each vol- 
ume stand a few pages of quotations 
on books or reading, or some such gen- 
eral topic. After this comes the body of 
critical. quotations about the authors in- 
cluded in the period of the volume; the 
werk being of such magnitude (eight 
volumes of some 800 double-column 
pages each) as to embrace every zuthor 


* THE Lrprary oF LITERARY CRITICISM OF ENG- 
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of second or even third rate standing in 
English and American literature. The 
most important name in the third volume 
is Alexander Pope, and an analysis of 
the pages devoted to him will give a fair 
idea of the plan and execution of the 
whole library. 

Two excellent engravings of Pope 
show the poet as he was at different ages. 
The text is preceded by a chronological 
paragraph giving the dates of the prin- 
cipal events of his life and of his va- 
rious publications. The critical extracts 
which follow occupy fifty-one pages and 
are subdivided under the following 
heads: “ Personal,’ “Lady Mary,” 
“ Martha Blount,” “ Pastorals,” “ Essay 
on Criticism,” “ The Messiah,” “ Rape 
of the Lock,” “ Windsor Forest,” “ Ode 
on St. Celia’s Day ” (sic), “ The Temple 
of Fame,” “ Homer’s Iliad,” “ Odyssey,” 
“ Eloisa to Abelard,” “Edition of Shake- 
speare,” “The Dunciad,” “Moral Es- 
says,” “ Essay on Man,” “ Imitations of 
Horace,” “ Letters,” “ General.” The 
quotations are gathered from near and 
far, so that practically every bit of sig- 
nificant personal comment and literary 
opinion on Pope from his own day to the 
present will be found set in its place, and 
the varying attitude of critical taste to- 
ward the poet can thus be easily and ac- 
curately surveyed. The extracts range 
in length from a single line to more than 
a column, the longer paragraphs pre- 
dominating. 

A pretty careful examination of. the 
make-up of these pages devoted to Pope 
assures us that the work is, on the whole, 
executed wisely and carefully. There 
are some errors of inclusion, we think. 
Thus the quotation from Painter’s “ His- 
tory of English Literature” might, it 
seems to us, have been omitted as being 
in itself insignificant and as coming from 
an insignificant source. The space given 
to this and to two or three other trivial 
sources could have been used to better 
purpose. As for omissions, we note that 
perhaps the most striking comment ever 
made on Pope has been neglected, tho an- 
other quotation is taken from the same 
source. We mean that superb enconium 
of Pope as a hero in the everlasting com- 
bat between the forces of witand dullness 
with which Thackeray closes his portrait 
of the poet in his “ English Humorists,” 
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The Coasts of Bohemia 


Unper the most favorable conditions 
of national authorship and continuous 
tradition one can hardly expect to be 
touched by a work of art exactly as it 
touched the generation for which it was 
produced. But at the same time, in the 
case of those books that have stirred 
their age most profoundly, however for- 
eign they may now have come to seem, 
it is still possible as a general thing to 
detect at least something of the secret 
of their original power. So after a fash- 
ion we can understand the reason of 
“ Obermann,” for instance, or even of 
“Wilhelm Meister,” that greatest of all 
literary superstitions. 

But how Murger’s Scénes de la Vie 
de Bohéme ever came by the reputation 
and influence it once possessed remains a 
mystery.* To us nowadays it seems 
but a loose collection of questionable 
episodes, which have not even the wit 
to be amusing, told without any particu- 
lar point or art, affording no- outlook 
upon life worth having. Of morality, 
even of that doubtful sort which engages 
seriously with disagreeable problems, it 
never boasted; its philosophy ends with 
the recognition of chance; and as for its 
point of view, it is only the occasional 
college sophomore, that most irrespon- 
sible of amateurs, who still continues to 
cultivate the genial vices as a specific for 
genius. 

Surely the times have changed and the 
literary fashion. For these shabby seem- 
ing tales were the fountain at which 
French youth inspired itself half a cen- 
tury ago, the fruit at which our young 
fathers, or grandfathers possibly, if they 
read French, nibbled, no doubt with a 
half-shamefaced impression that they 
were tampering with the tree of knowl- 
edge. Whether such a place as Murger’s 
Bohemia ever existed or not was to them 
a matter of very little importance. They 
recognized a sense in which fancy is as 
true as actuality and illusion as real as 
fact, since, after all, the work of the 
mind is as genuine as that of the hand; 
and they troublec. themselves very little 
with subtle distinctions between phe- 
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nomena psychological and_ historical. 
We can even remember a specious con- 
tention of this same date to the effect 
that the Bible would still be more won- 
derful and worthy of reverence as a 
creation of the human imagination than 
as an historical document—a singular 
and extreme instance of what we may 
call the literary confusion. But this, on 
the contrary, is an age of exact verisim- 
ilitude, which must have its Shakespeare 
rigorously synchronized, which cannot 
suffer an anachronism and loves Au- 
tolycus’ toes out of his boots and will 
have its little stories studied sur le w— 
always, of course, with a concession td 
the official optimism. And for this age it 
may be doubted whether poor old senti- 
mental Henry Murger knew a spell. And 
yet to “ the not incurious ” the book may 
serve to recall a time when the modern 
world, like the sophomore aforesaid, was 
passing through a stage, for which, let 
us hasten to add, no one should think the 
worse of it, prosperous and bien réglé as 


it now is. 
s& 


Maryland 


WHEN one finds a book like this care- 
fully printed and well bound, one thinks 
better of publishers.* Assuredly it is 
not the sort of book to attract any great 
number of readers. Yet it is a valuable 
book, and a book altogether creditable to 
its author. The subject was worth writ- 
Mr. Mereness has studied it 
patiently, thoroughly, intelligently; he 
has set forth his results at length, in ac- 
ceptable, tho not particularly attractive 
style. No one who shall attempt to ex- 
amine carefully the development of 
American out of English institutions can 
escape indebtedness to him. Thoughtful 
citizens of Maryland, in particular, 
should feel genuinely grateful. But there 
are not enough such thoughtful Mary- 
landers; there are not enough such in- 
quirers into the beginnings of things 
American, to make a very large reading 
public. It is, therefore, creditable to any 
publishing house that it puts on its list 
even a good book of this sort. 

The time and the labor which such a 
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book requires are much for any man to 
give out of his one lifetime. Mr. Mere- 
ness has gone, apparently, to all the avail- 
able sources. He has neglected no part 
of Maryland’s experience in government, 
in industry, in finance, in social arrange- 
ments, in the conflict of creeds and the or- 
dering of public worship. He has been 
especially careful and notably successful 
in tracing political and other effects back 
to underlying economic causes. It would 
be hard, in fact, to name a more thor- 
oughgoing treatment of the entire ex- 
perience of any American community. 
The reader finds himself enlightened on 
every page. It can scarcely be set down 
as a positive fault of the writer that while 
he enlightens us he does not illuminate 
his subject. For that, alas, a very rare 
gift, or, rather, a very rare combination 
of gifts, is needed. The writer would 
have to be an artist, and master of an art 
so difficult that it is impossible to conceive 
of any art that could be harder. We 
learn many things, nearly everything of 
importance, perhaps, about pre-revolu- 
tionary Maryland, but we do not visit it, 
we do not see it. We learn, ¢.g., every 
fact of importance concerning the some- 
what accidental Maryland experiment in 
religious toleration. There is not the 
slightest sign of any attempt to make out 
a case for Protestants or Catholics, or for 
the province as the first region in Ameri- 
ca where there was real freedom of wor- 
ship. Mr. Mereness, in summing up, is 
contented to say simply that the Lord 
Proprietor, while unsuccessful when he 
resisted the extension of the “laws of 
State” of the mother country to Mary- 
land, was “ more successful in resisting 
those of the Church, because the people 
themselves were afraid of episcopal au- 
thority ;” whichseems a good enough final 
word in a long controversy, religious and 
historical. The chapter should be suffi- 
cient, if all we read history for is to learn 
the truth about past times. But it is not 
sufficient if we wish to live in the life of 
past times. There are many honest stu- 
dents of history who distrust “literary ” 
histories for the very reason that they set 
our imaginations at work. For that very 
reason, “literary” histories are, in fact, 
the only really true histories. Mr. Mere- 
ness’s book is no such thing; but it is an 


~~ 
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excellent example of the other sort of 
thing. 
ed 


Adventures in Thibet 


THE most remarkable part of this 
handsomely illustrated book* is the diary 
kept by Miss Annie R. Taylor during her 
extraordinary journey to the neighbor- 
hood of Lhasa in 1892. The accounts of 
this journey which have hitherto been 
published are declared by Mr. Carey to 
be mutilated and misleading. 

Miss Taylor was seven months in 
Thibet, and her diary has a great and pe- 
culiar value because she got closer to the 
people than any other modern traveler 
who has yet written. 

Instead of being the head of a power- 
ful expedition, she appealed to those 
whom she met as a helpless woman, 
frightened, harassed, robbed and threat- 
ened by her own servants. She met with 
remarkable lenience and kindness, which 
gives us an entirely new view of Thibetan 
character. Even bandits were good to 
her, and a lama saved her life: 


“ September 18, I asked Noga (the writer’s 
Chinese servant) in the morning to give me 
the jacket, as Pontso and I had no more cloth- 
ing, and charged him with taking the two 
fur gowns. He got into a rage and coming 
over to where I was lying down attempted to 
strike me. Pontso and the servant prevented 
him and I ran out, going into the Mongol 
tents for refuge. The people were most kind, 
giving me milk to drink. I sent for the lama 
to help me. He came and spoke to Noga and 
another of the Mongols took my part. 

The lama was most kind.” 


When Miss Taylor was reduced to 
complete destitution the people gave her 
provisions and clothes and when she fell 
into the hands of the authorities, whose 
laws she had violated by entering Thibet, 
she had much the best of the encounter, 
as they finally gave her horses, provisions 
and an escort for the return journey. 

We are sorry, however, that we cannot 
entirely share Mr. Carey’s exultation 
over Miss Taylor’s feat. She went into 
Thibet to “ claim it for God,” and “ as the 
ambassador of the Lord”—in other 
words, a Christian missionary. But she 

* ADVENTURES IN THIBET. By William ys 
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entered the country by stealth, was dis- 
guised in Thibetan costume, and so far 
as her diary shows spoke no word of 
Christianity to any one there. 

The people were informed that she was 
English, because her rebellious servant 
shouted that fact in their ears while they 
were defending her. At her trial she 
threw off a disguise that no longer 
availed and threatened the chief with the 
vengeance of her country : 

“T told him that if I died on the road 
justice would come and if I lived to return 
justice would come, as I would tell the chief 
of our country all that had happened. I asked 
him his name that I might write it down, the 
name of the chief who had tried my case.” 


The Thibetan view of Miss Taylor and 
her mission would be interesting. 


ed 


The Little Brother. By Josiah Flynt. New 
York: The Century Co., $1.50. 


As might have been expected when 
Mr. Willard, alias Josiah Flynt, at- 
tempted a new field, he was not as suc- 
cessful as he was in his former work. 
He is a descriptive writer of a very high 
order and not an inventive one—or if 
he is that, then the tramp world, which 
he has made real to a large public, must 
crumble to pieces. However, all his work, 
his last book included, points to the fact 
that while he can describe with vigor the 
things he has seen he is a poor hand at 
inventing either plot or characters. The 


Little Brother, his recent book, pretends. 


to be a novel. In this Mr. Flynt deals 
with the materials that novelists have 
dealt with since the novel first became a 
recognized form of fiction, and the book 
is built on the perilous theme which has 
been responsible for a world of senti- 
mental gush,—a mother’s love for her 
child and the inevitable death of the 
child. As Mr. Willard is still a novice 
in novel writing it was not to be ex- 
pected that he would succeed notably 
with this difficult subject, but his experi- 
ence in other forms of writing and his 
good sense have come in to save him 
from the worst. From an artistic point 
of view it is a mistake to try to strength- 
en a situation through picturesque ac- 
cessories. In The Little Brother the au- 
thor has relied on the accessory through- 


out. The real.story was not well enough 
carried out to be redeemed by the really 
interesting episodes of tramp ‘life. The 
reader feels that he would have-preferred 
to learn about this phase of the subject 
in another way than through a would-be 


pathetic story. 
s 


The Kindred of the Wild. By Charles G. D 
Roberts. Boston: ’L. C. Page & Co., $2.00 
Readers of THE INDEPENDENT will re- 
member Mr. Roberts’s story, “ In Pano- 
ply of Spears,” and will need no further 
recommendation of the present volume 
than the assurance that it contains this 
and a number of other animal stories all 
as good, or nearly as good, as that his- 
tory of the cunning porcupine. Mr. Rob- 
erts is both poet and naturalist, and the 
combination makes a good writer of tales. 
Human nature does not enter much into 
these adventures of the woods and wa- 
ters. In fact, the role of man, when he 
does come in, is generally to commit 
some act of slaying which, by bringing 
human needs and practice into compari- 
son with the habits of preying bird and 
beast, serves to throw the reader into 
sympathy with the red law of nature. 
Mr. Roberts’s language is almost uni- 
versally good; he should know better, 
however, than to write “ back of ” when 
he means behind. The illustrations by 
Charles Livingston Bull add materially 
to the interest of the book. 


a 


The True Aaron Burr. By Charles Bur’ 
Todd. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.; 
50 cents. 


This is a “vindication.” It shows 
that Burr behaved gallantly in the as- 
sault on Quebec, but subsequently re- 
signed from Washington’s staff, thereby 
creating in the mind of his commander 
an “invincible distrust” fomented by 
Hamilton ; that he could have been Presi- 
dent of the United States instead of 
Vice-President had he “done anything 
for himself ;” that he fought the famous 
duel with Hamilton only “ when abso- 
lutely forced into it;” that his proceed- 
ings in the Southwest had nothing of 
treason in them, but were actuated only 
by a praiseworthy desire to give Mexico 
a model constitution, so that “ imagina- 
tion can hardly conceive what Mexico 
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would have been: to-day had he been suf- 
fered to carry out his plans,” and that 
his trial ‘was, of: “all cases ‘of political 
persecution in this country, the 
saddest, most causeless and most dis- 
graceful.” His early misfortunes are 
mainly traced to the “ personal bias and 
not solicitude for the public weal that led 
Hamilton constantly tu slander, oppose 
and thwart Burr,”.and his later embit- 
terments to “ the belief of his guilt . . 

firmly fixed in the minds of the people.” 
Mr. Todd presents a graphic picture of 
the keen, unscrupulous, brilliant politi- 
cian endowed with many a charming 
erace.and a redeeming love for little chil- 
dren, but the most he has accomplished 
toward “ vindication ” is to show that the 
environment of a young Republic was 
far from a happy one for a man of Burr’s 
notions and proclivities ; and that his per- 
sonality, if projected on the roomier can- 
vas of to-day, may perhaps, to some, pre- 
sent a fairer aspect than it did to his con- 


temporaries. 
& 


When Old New York Was Young. By 
Charles Hemstreet. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1 50 net. 

Mr. Hemstreet was at one time police 
reporter on the Associated Press, and in 
this way acquired an intimate knowledge 
of New York City, which he has since 
turned to good account. The present 
volume is a handsomely illustrated, 
pleasant reading series of chapters on 
some of the more romantic features of 
the old town. “ Where Silence Reigns,” 
the account of a strange neglected grave- 
vard hidden in the heart of a populous 
city block, is particularly interesting 
and, to us, new. 


Lenox and the Berkshire Highlands. By R. 
De Witt Mallary. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.75 net. 


Lenox and the neighboring hill coun- 
try are a good subject for a book. There 
are all the literary associations to be re- 
corded, .the memories of Fanny Kemble, 
Catherine Sedgwick, Bryant, Harriet 
Beecher. Stowe, Charlotte Cushman and, 
above all, Hawthorne, whose “ little red 
shanty ” was the Mecca of Lenox vis- 
itors until it burnt down some twelve 
years ago. Then there is the modern 
town with its splendid mansions and gay 
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society life; arid thete is’ the beautiful 
scenery to’ describe, the same scenery 
which attracted the famous people of old 
as it attracts the summer folk of to-day, 
which charmed Hawthorne for a while 
until he wearied of it as he seemed to 
weary of everything else. Mr. Mal- 
lary’s book tells of all these things, and 
contains many portraits and other illus- 


trations. 
& 


Prayer. By the Rev. A. J. Worlledge. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co., $1.50. 

The book is one of The Oxford Li- 
brary of Practical Theology. It is writ- 
ten by a Churchman, and, primarily, to 
Churchmen, and therefore needs a 
Churchman for a sympathetic and appre- 
ciative reader. It lays much stress upon 
the vital connection between the sacra- 
ments of the Church and corporate and 
personal devotions, and advocates 
prayers for the dead in Paradise. All 
this will necessarily limit the number of 
appreciative readers. The distinction 
between communion ‘in prayer and peti- 
tion is made in an admirable way. The 
efficacy of prayer is strongly insisted 
upon. But when the author comes to 
deal with the difficulties concerning 
prayer, and the philosophical and theo- 
logical arguments against it, one cannot 
but feel that the replies are not convinc- 
ing or reassuring. We doubt if the book 
will accomplish anything more than to 
stimulate the faithful to a diligent use 
of the Book of Common Prayer. 


& 


Oldfield. By Nancy Huston Banks. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 

The locale of this quiet narrative is 
the Pennyroyal Region a half-century 
ago, and the. slender thread of romance 
that runs through it is delicately herring- 
boned from one side of the village street 
to the other until, first and last, all Old- 
field is caught in its web. Thus, we see 
Miss Judy and Miss Sophia, two aged 
little sisters, in their devotion to each 
other and their relation to their neigh- 
bors; so, also, young Doris Wendall, 
“the child of Miss Judy’s heart,” and 
handsome Lynn Gordon, the girl’s lover; 
sardonic “Old Lady Gordon” (alto- 
gether the most robust character in the 
book), and Alvarado, a Spanish des- 
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perado, who dashes in and out of the 
story in most discomfiting wise, and a 
dozen other characters of more or less 
importance and substantiality. The tale 
is told in a low-toned, twilight sort of 
fashion, with an effect that is eminently 
tranquilizing, if not entirely convincing. 


The Assassins. By N. M. Meakin. New 


York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

The chief of the Assassins (an order 
of fanatics in Syria during the Crusades ) 
sought to assassinate Saladin and de- 
puted Hassan the Arab, hero of this 
story, to carry out this murderous pur- 
pose. The means by which the old chief 
tried to entangle Hassan in his web of 
murder and to enlist even the man’s vir- 
tues. on the side of crime are strange 
enough to have been fished up out of the 
Arabian Nights. But notwithstanding 
this touch of Oriental extravagance, the 
story is not thoroughly permeated with 
the East. With a happier choice of ma- 
terial the author can achieve much bet- 
ter results, for The Assassins, notwith- 
standing certain crudities, has a strength 
and a charm that hint of a considerable 
power. The Assassins, we believe, is the 
first published book - the author. 


Buell Hampton. By Willis George Emerson. 
Boston: Forbes & Co., $1.50. 
The scenes in this novel are laid some- 
where the other side of Kansas. But the 
characters are not indigenous and include 


all types, from lady snobs out of London . 


drawing-rooms to the cattle thief who is 
the magnanimous hero of the tale. The 
author attempts to create factitious inter- 
est by declaring in the preface that they 
are all real live people, well known to 
him. In that~case, all we have to say is 
that he has a rather large dime novel ac- 
quaintance with his — kind. 


The Opponents. By Harrison Robertson. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50 

If Mr. Robertson continues to write 
Kentucky romances after this delightful 
fashion, Mr. John Uri Lloyd must look 
to his laurels. The Opponents is a splen- 
did story in which all the dramatic ele- 
ments are manly, from the murderous 
rage displayed on the first pages to the 
fine contrition and sacrifice in the con- 
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cluding chapters. Love, honor and hate 
move only men through the scenes with 
all the scorching heat and fury of such 
passions upon wholesome masculine na- 
tures. There are lovely women, of 
course, but these are merely the animated 
spoils of the game, the pretty lady laurels 
who belong to the victors. But we have 
rarely read a more entertaining book than 
this story of two Kentucky gentlemen, 
opponents in a political campaign, one 
young, with the cheerful courage of 
youth, hastening forward to meet every 
hope half way; the other, old and fierce, 
a noble nature distorted by .another’s 
treachery, hurried on by his wretched 
memories.—And behind all, in a dark- 
ened corner of the tale, sits the chief sin- 
ner, a woman, in tragic silence. And the 
art with which the frightened, suffering 
silence of this guilty creature is por- 
trayed proves that Mr. Robertson is 
astutely cognizant of the curious reserve 
which is one of the effects of degradation 
upon certain types, particularly women. 
& 


Marchester. By Charles Datchet. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.20 net. 


“A story of American society, politics 
and affairs,” says the author, and we are 
inclined to take his word for it. Frankly, 
we have not read it. After making three 
attempts in different parts of the narra- 
tive we gave up the task humbny, feeling 
the same literary limitations one might 
experience in looking over a dry-as-dust 
record book. But as near as we could 
reckon after our brief struggle with it, 
one of the principal characters in the 
story is an “ available woman” who is 
the tool of all the designing men in her 
set, while she is hoodwinked with the 
conceit of thinking herself a shrewd so- 
cial monopolist. And there is the young 
man who has reduced his financial system 
to such a code of honor that the lady 
heroine is obliged to rescue him from his 
last pecuniary ditch with a few hundred 
thousand which the author has evidently 
concealed upon her person for this pur- 
pose. Our own acquaintance with these 
last two types is exceedingly limited, but 
we are ready to credit Mr. Datchet’s rep- 
resentation that they are ordinary figures 
in American society. Indeed, the only 
thing we blame him for is the writing of 
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his own novel. He should have bor- 
rowed somebody with an imagination to 
do it for him. And the only way we can 
recommend his story is as an antidote to 
readers of skyscraping fiction. His only 


talent consists in giving to the most ro- 
mantic situations the colorless aspects of 
a lawyer’s brief. 


The Mighty Deep and What We Know About 
It. By Agnes Giberne. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

This book is not announced as being 
for the young, but the nature of its con- 
tents makes it so. It is an account of all 
things of interest about ocean—tides and 
currents and glaciers, chalk and coral 
and the dwellers in the deep—told in an 
eminently readable way. The chapters 
that have to do with the deep water con- 
tain matters less familiar to the adult 
reader and more curious, the depth and 
the nature of the ocean floor, and the 
kind of living things that are to be found 
in the cold, black, motionless water that 
lies six miles beneath the surface. 

& 


To the End of the Trail. By Frank Lewis 
Nason. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.50. 

A story of ranchmen and miners with 
the scenes laid in that tiptoing region of 
the Far West where the only shadows 
cast upon the plains are of grim moun- 
tain peaks and outstretching eagles’ 
wings. And while there is too much des- 
ert dust, heat and suffering suggested by 
the literary style of these alkali novel- 
ists, they are succeeding, after a rude, 
Western fashion in making an impres- 
sion upon the drawing room reader in 
the East. For they have practically dis- 
carded that dime novel feature, the cow- 
puncher, and have set out actually to in- 
terpret the real facts of the ranchmen’s 
life—the fevered loneliness, the un- 
quenchable thirst of man and beast, the 
blight that falls upon the blossom beauty 
of women, who wither there like roses 
planted in a desert, and finally the ach- 
ing terror of the human soul in the midst 
of a vastness like eternity, surrounded by 
the solitude as of a mighty grove—such 
a situation is potent with strange and 
irightful results, and that fact often 
leads to a somewhat tragic use of words 
or occasional incoherent phrase. But at 
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least these stories are vital with a new 
sort of pain. In this particular novel the 
ending is unnecessarily disastrous; but, 
on the whole we are inclined to bid the 
author Godspeed. Surely in the course 
of time he will learn to leave at least one 
living man on the final page, a sort of 
seed soul in his splendid wilderness. 


J 


John Kenadie. By Ripley D. Saunders. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mi in & Co., $1.50. 
The prenatal influence of maternal ha- 
tred upon the life of an unborn child, 
who thus inherits the bloodthirst of a 
Kentucky feud, and shows it from his 
childhood in an inexplicable hatred for 
the son of his father’s slayer, is the plot 
of this interesting little tale. But it 
seems irrelevant that the most tragically 
significant character in the story, the 
mother of a distinguished young poet, 
should be alluded to familiarly as “ Miss 
Sugarlump.” Still the author deserves 
great credit, which is in no sense liter- 
ary, for the way he saves the lives of the 
young antagonists after encouraging 
them to shoot at each other an indefinite 
number of times, and even after one at 
least has been f>t~"'-- wounded. 
a Ug ‘ 
The Gate of the Kiss. By John W. Harding. 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co., $1.50. 
In the days of Hezekiah, King of 
Judah, Naphtali, patriot, hero, poet and 
genius, loves a false and beautiful cour- 
tesan who uses him, without his knowl- 
edge, to further the schemes of Assyria 
against his country. Imnwediately upon 
the triumphant consurtimation of her 
plans and the downfall of Jerusalem she 
abandons him and flees to Babylon, 
where she becomes the favorite mistress 
of Sennacherib. Determined to avenge 
his own and his country’s wrongs, Naph- 
tali, after traversing deserts and wander- 
ing amid strange nations, finds her and 
stabs her to death in the very presence 
of the King. In this weary and awful 
pilgrimage of vengeance he is accom- 
panied by Vashti, a woman whose un- 
fortunate but devoted love for him ab- 
sorbs her existence, extinguishes her 
sex, and at length issues in her tragic 
death—a beautiful character wrought 
out with touching power. The Gate of 
the Kiss is not so pretentious as Deborah, 
a recent book dealing with another eni- 
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sode ‘in’ Jewish history, but it is a better 
story.’ But neither writer can compare 
with. Ebers in imagination, _ learning, 
style or constructive genius. 


& 
Literary Notes 


Ginn & Co. announce for the fall “A 
First Book of Forestry,” by Filibert Roth, of 
the United States Department of Forestry. 
The book contains chapters on forest preserva- 
tion, forest planting and the reforesting of 
waste lands. 


.... Volumes first and second of “ Historical 
Sketches Relating tc Spencer, Mass.,” by 
Henry M. Tower, are now ready and the 
third volume will be issued in the fall. His- 
tories of old New England towns like Spencer 
are of interest, not only to New Englanders, 
but to all Americans who are concerned with 
the history of their country. 


..-..-Among the fall announcements of Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. are Daniel Webster’s works 
(hitherto uncollected) in three volumes, a 
new’ edition of that charming. tale, ‘“ The 
Colonel’s Opera Cloak,” a new library edition 
of Samuel Lover’s writings in six volumes, 
Professor Morse’s “‘Glimpses of China,” 
Charles Lever’s works in thirty-two volumes, 
Captain Mahan’s “ Retrospect and Prospect.” 


....' The Builders cf the Republic,” by the 
author of “ Famous Homes: of New York,” ‘is 
announced for early publication by James Pott 
& Co. Each chapter will be a sketch of some 
great American who has aided in the building 
of the Republic; the book will be devoted 
more especially to bringing into convenient 
form much historical material which has been 
omitted by historians and essayists. The work 
will be broader than mere biography and will 
include studies in heredity o: each person, 
descriptions of. visits to ancestral homes, 
hitherto unpublished anecdotes and the result 
of the latést inquiries by historical critics. 


....The death of Mrs. Elizabeth Drew Bar- 
stow Stoddard, novelist and poet, wife of the 
poet Richard Henry Stoddard, took from New 
York one of the leading spirits in the older 
and more distinguished literary circle of the 
city. Mrs. Stoddard was born in Mattapoisett, 
Mass., on May 6, 1823. She was married to 
Mr. Stoddard in 1850, and since that date had 
lived with her husband in New York, making 
of their home at 329 East Fifteenth Street 
one of the happiest and best known centers 
of literary society. Besides her poetry.. Mrs. 
Stoddard wrote several novels, ““ The Morge- 
sons.” “Two Men,” and “ Temple House,” 
which have recently been brought out in a new 
uniform style by a Philadelphia firm. 
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| Glin Pebbles.” 


ad Waat is the proper diet for prize fight- 
ers?” asked Dukane: “ Pound:cake,”—Pitts- 
burg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


....It seems to be in the nature of things 
that some should be hewers of wood and some 
should be drawers of dividends.—Puck. 


....He calls his 6ffice a ‘dental parlor. 
Isn’t that ridiculous?” ; “It is, indeed. He 
should call it.a ‘ drawing-room.’”—Philadel- 
phia Record. 


.... Magistrate: “ Did I understand you to 
say that the parties used high words?” Wit- 
ness: “ Yes, your Worship; their voices were 
unusually high, and their language was ex- 
tremely. low.”—Glasgow Evening Times. 


WOODLAND PICNICS. 


If the chigger were bigger— 
As big as a cow— 
And his digger had vigor 
Like a subsoil plow, 
Can you figger, picnicker, 
Where you’d be now? 
—Union Springs (Ala.) Herald. 


....An unlettered Celt’s application to the 
Philadelphia court of naturalization resulted in 
the following dialogue: Judge: “Have you 
read the Declaration of Independence?” Ap- 
plicant: “No, sir.” Judge: “ Have you read 
the Constitution of the United States?” Ap- 
plicant: “No, sir.” Judge: “ Have you read 
the history of the United States?”  Appli- 
cant: “No, sir.” Judge: “No? Well, what 
have you read?” Applicant: “Oi have red 
hair on me head, your honor.’—New York 
Tribune. 


....“f You’ve made a mistake in my bill,” 
said a; young man excitedly yesterday to ‘the 
proprietor of a prominent tailoring house. 
“That can’t be,” asserted the tailor mildly. 
“Oh, but it’s so,” exclaimed the youth in a 
flurry. ‘“ Look here! Ten dollars too much 
charged on this bill.” The proprietor com- 
pared the bill with his books. “ You're right. 
Mr. Blank,” he admitted. “I'll take ten dol- 
lars off, and how much did you say you wanted 
to pay on account?” The young man grew 
red, coughed, and finally produced a five-dol- 
lar note. “ That works every time,” confided 
the tailor to an interested bystander, after the 
customer had departed. “ Nothing brings a 
man here in such a hurry as to overcharge 
him on his bill. When a customer gets a lit- 
tle backward and dodges the place, I send him 
a bill overcharging him. He comes on a rush 
to have the mistake corrected and a little di- 
plomacy does the rest. Best of all, it doesn’t 
hurt his feelings, as would a visit from a col- 
lector.” —Philadelphia Record. 
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EDITORIALS 


A Call for Christian Unity 


A REMARKABLE summons to the 


churches in behalf of Christian unity in‘ 


its: most-absolute and ideal form comes 
from an.unexpected quarter. It is a call 
for corporate unification of denomina- 
tions that have no special reason for sep- 
arate existence. The call is for some- 
thing more than what is named Chris- 
tian union—that is, general good will 
and fellowship; it asks absolute consoli- 
dation. . We give the appeal in full. It 
is of much more importance than. its 
modest brevity would indicate: 


“ Believing that the uniting of a number of 
the smaller ecclesiastical bodies of this coun- 
try would be more in harmony with the Chris- 
tian spirit of the age, and more fully conserve 
the best interests of the cause of Christ, we, as 
ministers and laymen of the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ, hereby ask our 
bishops to take such steps as are necessary to 
open negotiations with Churches similar to 
ours in polity and doctrine, looking toward 
their permanent union. 

“We would especially name the Methodist 
Protestant, Evangelical, United Evangelical, 
and Cumberland Presbyterian Churches. 

“Such a union, we believe, would secure 
the divine blessing and demonstrate before the 
world the spirit of our Lord, who, in praying 
for his disciples and followers, for all time, 
said, ‘That they all may be one as _ thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us, that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.’ ” 


This statement comes from the head- 
quarters of the United Brethren Church, 
at Dayton, Ohio, and is signed by the 
Rev. W. M. Weekley, General Church- 
Erection Secretary; the Rev. N. M. 
Bell, General Missionary Secretary; the 
Rev. W. R. Funk, Publishing Agent ; the 
Rev.. I. L.. Kephart, editor of The Reli- 
gious Telescope; the Rev. H. A. Thomp- 
son, editor of The United Brethren Re- 
view; three professors in the United 
Brethren Seminary, and other officials 
and pastors of the Church, twenty-two 
in all. The. list of names is impressive, 
and appears to represent an overwhelm- 
ing influence. The names of the five 
bishops do not appear, as the paper is ad- 


dressed to them, but it would hardly“be 
pubi:ished if there were not reason ‘to be- 
lieve that it would have sympathetic ‘con- 
sideration. 

Now let us observe what is the 
strength of these denominations spoken 
of as among “the smaller ecclesiastical 
bodies of this country.” The United 
Brethren have 250,000 members. Tlie 
Methodist Protestants have nearly, or 
quite, 200,000. ‘The Evangelical Church 
has perhaps 120,000; the United Evan- 
gelical over 60,000, and the Cumberland 
Presbyterians scarcely fall below 260,- 
ooo. If these churches were to unite 
they would form a compact body of 
more than 800,000 members, surpassed 
only by the Catholic, the Baptist, the 
Northern Methodist, the Presbyterian, 
the Lutheran and the Disciple Churches, 
Their membership would be larger than 
that of the Congregationalists or Episco- 
palians. They cover very much the same 
central territory ; none of them are found 
in the New England States, nor are they 
strong in New York or New Jersey. 

Perhaps what surprises one is that a 
body of churches which is controlled, or 
at least led, by bishops, should seek 
union with a number of churches which 
are not episcopally governed. We can 
fairly gather that with them the Epis- 
copal system is not coercive, or it could 
not accept such a compromise as would 
be implied in a union with the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians, or with the Metho- 
dist Protestants, who separated from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for the pur- 
pose of escaping episcopacy. 

We most sincerely hope that the prop- 
osition for such union will receive the 
cordial approval of the bishops. The 
usual difficulty in the union of denomina- 
tions is found in the jealousy of offi- 
cials who may lose some of their dis- 
tinction in case of. consolidation. Con- 
solidation means, usually, fewer bishops, 
or secretaries, or editors, or professor's, 
and these men are. in control. But hete 
it is just these men that offer the sugges- 
tion of union. This is most generous 
and most hopeful. 

Four. denominations are specified as 
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those to be addressed. But why these 
four alone? Are there not others that 
should also receive the compliment of the 
invitation? Why, for example, should 
the Congregationalists be left out, or the 
Free Baptists, or the Christian Connec- 
tion? We mention these three bodies as 
they are among those that have talked 
most about union. We do not suppose 
that the United Brethren would object 
to joining with other Christians who pre- 
fer baptism by immersion, but who do 
not hold to close communion. The Con- 
gregationalists have not only adopted a 
general proposition for union with other 
bodies, but they have had serious and 
more or less official correspondence on 
the subject with the Free Baptists, the 
‘Christian Connection and the Methodist 
Protestant. Churches. Here is a fine 
basis for union; and we do not know how 
many other denominations there are that 
might with equal propriety be invited. 
We should desire that the field be en- 
larged. The scheme is too grand not to 
be grander. 

Now what next should be done? We 
trust that the bishops of the United 
Brethren Church will approve of the pro- 
posal of these distinguished and influ- 
ential ministers and laymen of their 
Church. We hope they will then make 
formal propositions for the consideration 
of organic union to the four denomina- 
tions specified, and to such others as 
seem to be fairly included in the spirit 
of the plan and to be willing to con- 
sider the subject. Then let a conference 
be called of committees of these 
Churches. The Congregational denom- 
ination has a committee already ap- 
pointed that can join in such a confer- 
ence, and other Churches have, we sup- 
pose, their officers who can respond in 
the interval of the meetings of the na- 
tional bodies. By all means let the move- 
ment go on, and as broadly as may be. 

For it is one of the fairer signs of the 
kingdom of God. What we want is that 
there shall be not merely an unconfessed 
unity of faith and heart, but a visible 
proclaimed unity that shall be union and 
oneness, such as the world can see. De- 
nominations emphasize division; sects 
cut the Church into discordant fractions. 
It is something that sects can recognize 
each other by ambassadors and legations 
sent to their annual meetings, and itis well 
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that they should once in ten or twenty 
years have an interdenominational con- 
ference ; but vastly better is it when they 
declare that their differences shall no 
longer put a hedge between them; when 
they shall fellowship, as absolute brothers, 
the soul of Christ in each other, with 
no residual jealousy of their varying as- 
pects of belief and worship. The Spirit 
has put no shall honor on these United 
Brethren in choosing them apostles of 
unity. 4 


The Coal muners’ Strike 


THE question of the merits of the con- 
troversy between the anthracite coal min- 
ers and their employers must now make 
way for another relating to the preserva- 
tion of order and the prevention or pun- 
ishment of crime. We have thought that 
the miners were complaining to the com- 
paniés of injustice that should be righted, 
or that their assertions as to grievances 
should be received in a friendly way and 
subjected to impartial inquiry. If the 
companies, after such inquiry, had de- 
clined to make any changes of method, 
the miners’ allegations as to unjust treat- 
ment and abuses from which they suf- 
fered would have been proper subjects 
for arbitration by the Civic Federation 
or some other competent tribunal ac- 
cepted by both parties. With these com- 
plaints there might also have been sub- 
mitted the application for an increase of 
wages, not an unreasonable one in view 
of the increased cost of living, which has 
recently caused several large corporations 
voluntarily to increase the pay of many 
thousands of employes. 

The curt refusal of the railroad presi- 
dents to submit any part of the miners’ 
application to arbitrators cannot be suc- 
cessfully defended. The attitude of these 
officers from the beginning has been ex- 
asperating rather than conciliatory. It 
has led the public to believe that it was 
their purpose to destroy the miners’ 
union at any cost. Toward the people it 
has been one of cool indifference.’ The 
officers of what is virtually a Trust of 
mine-owners have declined to recognize 
a Trust of their workmen, to consider its 
complaints, or to regard the inconven- 
ience and losses of the people who must 
have coal. We cannot learn ‘that they 
have made any effort to operate their 
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mines, altho it was clearly-their-duty to 
mine coal with the help of such men as 
were willing and competent to work, and 
to insist upon the protection of such em- 
ployes by the local or State authorities. 
They have preferred to await the ex- 
haustion of the strikers and the violence 
which could be foreseen. 

That violence, for which in some meas- 
ure they are morally responsible, at once 
presents an issue that overshadows any 
question as to the merits of the original 
controversy. From all this r-aze of con- 
flicting claims and arguments there stand 
out clearly certain principles which must 
be upheld. These are that order must 
be preserved, that the rights of American 
citizens must be protected, and that the 
laws must be enforced. If every regi- 
ment of Pennsylvania militia should be 
required for the defense of these princi- 
ples, every soldier of the State should be 
called into service. If these should not 


be enough, the available forces of the 
regular army of the United States should 
be added. 

The situation in some parts of the min- 
ing region is most deplorable and dis- 
graceful. In the neighborhood of Shen- 


andoah and in some other mining towns 
it recalls the worst days of the Mollie 
Maguire conspiracy. A man who ven- 
tures to earn a living for his destitute 
family takes his life in his hands and 
may be required at any moment to give 
it up. Cowards in ambush are murder- 
ing such men. For persuasion assassina- 
tion has been substituted. Women and 
children—even when disabled by illness 
—are subjected to inhuman and fiendish 
persecution. The few citizens who dare 
to utter protest do it at the risk of their 
lives. 

Murder does not cease to be a crime 
when it is committed by men who are on 
strike. The laws forbid it and provide 
for the punishment of murderers, 
whether they be strikers or professional 
thugs, whether they be found in Shenan- 
doah or in Philadelphia. The prevalence 
of strike conditions ought not to and 
does not cancel the criminal statutes. 
The miners had a clear right to stop 
work and go on strike. But they have 
no more right to assault or persecute or 
murder men who desire to work than 
other men would have to commit the 
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Same crimes in the streets of Pittsburg. 
It is the duty of the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania to preserve order in these places 
where wicked and riotous men defy the 
law, and to protect the citizen who de- 
sires to earn a living by honest labor. 
‘Lhis is a matter to be considered by it- 
self, without reference to the merits of 
the union’s case in the controversy with 
the mine owners. It is wholly distinct 
from any question as to wages or the 
weighing of coal, or any conviction that 
the rulers of the coal railroad combina- 
tion are arrogant and hard-hearted men. 

While we have no desire to offer ex- 
cuse for the criminal acts, or to minimize 
the guilt, of those whose ~hands are 
stained with the blood of peaceable men, 
and whose course may deprive the min- 
ers’ union of that large measure of pub- 
lic sympathy which it enjoyed in the early 
days of the labor controversy, still we 
must say again that the rulers of the coal 
railroad combination are in some meas- 
ure responsible morally for what has 
taken place at Shenandoah and elsewhere 
in the mining region. Senator Hanna 
has said that a slight concession from 
them, even an increase of only 5 per cent. 
ii wages, would have averted the strike. 
All this crime and bloodshed and suffer- 
ing would have been prevented if they 
had consented to submit to arbitration a 
case in which they claimed to be so con- 
fident of the strength of their position 
that reasonable arbitretors could not de- 
cide against them. A .i:ttle concession in 
pay, warranted by the higher cost of liv- 
ing and suggested by the action of other 
corporations, with evidence of a desire on 
their part to consider earnestly. the 
union’s complaints, would have insured 
the continuance of peaceful labor under 
such yearly contracts as the bituminous 
miners have faithfully observed for sev- 
eral years, which the union recently de- 
clined to break, and which the owners of 
the bituminous mines have found to be 
clearly for their own interest. Violence 
should be prevented, crime should be 
punished, and order shou!d be preserved 
by the stern use of all the force required ; 
but the public, in its apportionment of 
responsibility for the dreadful results of 
disorder, will judge that the entire 
weight of it should not be borne by the 
miners. 
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An | Atrocious Slander 


BisHorp McFAutL, of Trenton, appears 
to be the chief adviser and leader of 
the National Federation of Catholic 
Societies which held its first seSsion in 
Chicago last week. He was the preacher 
of the opening sermon. He represents, 
in the Federation, the influence which at- 
tacks the Government for its conduct of 
the Philippine war and its treatment of 
the friars and its management of the 
schools. His influence was only partial- 
ly successful in the resolutions adopted 
which expressed confidence in the impar- 
tial purpose of the Government, but 
asked that it give special attention to the 
Catholic claims there. 

While Bishop McFaul does not with- 
draw the charges against our Govern- 
ment in the Philippines, in relation to 
the ‘riars, he now makes his principal 
complaint against an introduction there 
of the’ American public--school system. 
He says: 


“ One of the letters received by the Federa- 
tion from the War Department declares that 
‘It is the purpose of the Philippine Govern- 
ment to maintain in the archipelago the same 
kind of free non-sectarian instruction which 
exists in the United States and which has 
proved to be for the interest of religion and 
all religions.’ This is an astounding asser- 
tion, since every one knows that the American 
public school system has been one of the chief 
factors in leaving millions of Americans with- 
out the boundaries of any religious organiza- 
tion; in fact, that it has contributed largely 
to the dechristianizing of America.” 


This statement we declare to be an 
atrocious calumny. It is not true that 
the American public school system, 
which Bishop McFaul hates, has been a 
chief factor in leaving millions of Ameri- 
cans outside religious organizations. It 
is not true that it “‘has contributed large- 
ly to the dechristianizing of America.” 
There is no apology possible for such a 
slander. 

For the country has not been dechris- 
tianized. Sir Charles Dilke was right 
when he gave us the reason why Russia 
and the United States were the two 
Strongest military nations in the world, 
that they’ were the two most religious 
nations. There is no country on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, apart from Russia, in 
which so large a proportion of the peo- 
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ple are interested in religidn. ‘There is no 
country in the world in which so much 
money is freely given by the people for 
the support of religion. In one breath 
we are told that America is dechristian- 
ized, and in another we are blamed be- 
cause we pour so much money into India 
and China and the Philippines, and Cuba 
and Italy for missionary purposes. 
Which statement is true? Are we or 
are we not interested in religion? 

And is the country now being dechris- 
tianized? Let us look at a few speci- 
men statistics that could be indefinitely 
multiplied. In the last-two decades the 
population of the United States increased 
from-50,155,783 to 76,303,387, or 52 per 
cent. During the last twenty years the 
Southern Presbyterian Church has _in- 
creased its membership from 123,808 to 
229,642, or 85 per cent. In the last twen- 
ty years the Congregationalists’ gain in 
membership has been from 385,685 to 
645,866, or 67 per cent. That is, in these 
two denominations, which are fairly rep- 
resentative of the North and South. and 
whose statistics happen to be at hand, 
the increase in membership has been 
from a third to a half greater than the 
increase in population. Or shall we take 
the last decade? The population in 1890 
was 62,622,250, and in 1900 it was 76,- 
303,387, a gain of less than 23 per cent. 
In these ten years the Northern Baptists 
gained 21% per cent. ; the Southern Bap- 
tists, 2514 per cent. ; the Congregational- 
ists, 23 per cent.; the Disciples, 32 per 
cent.; the Episcopalians, 34% per cent.; 
the Lutherans, 35 per cent.; the North- 
ern Methodists, 21 per cent.; the North- 
ern Presbyterians, 2314 per cent.; the 
Southern Presbyterians, 25% per cent.; 
the Catholics, 38 per cent. These fig- 
ures are not at all discouraging, especial- 
ly when we consider how large a part of 
the immigration affects none of these 
churches except the Catholic and the Lu- 
theran. The country is not being de- 
christianized by our public schools or by 
any other agency, and it is a slander on 
our people to say that it is. 

We are tempted to add a few words as 
to another of the careless statements of 
Bishop McFaul. He says in this same 
sermon : 

“During centuries the friars dwelt with 
the tribes of the Philippines, and it is to* them 
that they are indebted for whatever they 
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possess Of education and religion. They are a 
chaste and a pure people, unaware of many 
of the vices of civilization until American 
soldiers occupied their soil. ‘ Like priests, 
like people,” is an old and a true saying. It 
is therefore impossible, judging from results, 
that the friars are anything but a holy, pious 
body of men, zealously devoted to their call- 
ing. We know the tree by its fruit.” 


What this “ fruit ” is may be gathered 
from their treatment of the friars in 
the late insurrection, when 115 Domini- 
ans alone were held as prisoners till re- 
lased by United States troops. They 
were whipped, were subjected to the 
water-cure; their ankles were tied to- 
gether and they were left bound for days; 
they were compelled to do the most hu- 
miliating services in camp. Of the Au- 
gustinian order 14 were killed and 119 
taken prisoners, a number of them tor- 
tured. The provincial of the Augustin- 
ans says of the native priests : 


“They are like the other powerful natives 
of this country; ordinarily they are very im- 
moral and they are exciting and helping the 

Of course there are a few ex- 


The provincial of the Recoletos says in 
his testimony : 


“No complaint has been made of a priest 
who lived an immoral life. Instead of that 
the tribes have sympathized with him to a 
greater extent than before, for the reason that 
if the curate or priest lived a dissolute life 
hey in turn secured morelibertyand they could 
to as they liked. The Katipunans found no 
bhjection to his*mode of living, because they 
tould then do what they liked without inter- 
trence from the priest, and for this reason 
here is more sympathy existing between the 
Mople and the priest if he leads an immoral 
life than otherwise.” 


Archbishop Nozaleda says: 


“The masses of the people still retain a 
litle bit of common sense; whereas those who 
boast of being the high and mighty have lost 
altogether. It is a pity, but it is true. They 
fre nothing but overgrown children who by 
mimicking civilization believe that they have 
feached the hight of civilization. Im- 
morality was absoiutely not at all the cause 
‘any hostility on the part of the parishioners 
Peainst the priests, because they have no moral 
ese. The principle in.this lies in that they 
not ever complain against a priest, no mat- 
tt whether he has this or that ugly vice. The 
ly time they complain is when they have 
little revenge to reap.” 
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We could quote further. We believe 
these witnesses have given too dark a 
picture. We believe that other testi- 
mony more favorable was fairer, but it 
is clear that it is hardly safe, on the 
proverb, “ Like people, like priest,” to 
make a convincing argument in favor of 
the Philippine friars, or to attack the 
American system of public schools. 


a 
The Ohio Situation 


Jupce ScHaucnu’s recent decisions 
have left Ohio cities practically without 
a legal form of government, and Gov- 
ernor Nash has called a special session of 
the Legislature to supply the lack. To 
be sure there are what lawyers call de 
facto governments in each city, and 
these will continue until they are legally 
overruled by the courts or supplanted by 
a legal form through the enactments of 
the forthcoming session of the Legisla- 
ture. 

The extraordinary situation has arisen 
in this way: The Ohio Constitution which 
was adopted in 1852 provides that “ the 
General Assembly shall pass no special 
act conferring corporate powers,” and 
further, that “the General Assembly 
shall provide for the organization of cit- 
ies and incorporated villages by general 
laws.” Toa lay mind these provisions 
are clear enough, but within four years 
after their promulgation as the funda- 
mental law of the State of Ohio, the Su- 
preme Court held that an act dividing the 
cities and villages of the State as fol- 
lows: “ Cities of the first and cities of 
the second class; incorporated villages 
and incorporated villages for special 
purposes,” was constitutional. Once the 
door was opened, all sorts of classifica- 
tion made their entrance, and the whole 
matter has been carried to a ridiculous 
extent, so that we find acts providing for 
the government of cities of the second 
class located in counties having a Su- 
perior Court. Cincinnati, altho no lon- 
ger the largest city of the State, is 
known as the city of the first class, first 
grade, while Cleveland is known as the 
city of the first class, second grade. 

The first act classifying cities made 
population the unvarying rule for deter- 
mining the status of a city, but that prin- 
ciple was soon abandoned for a system 
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such as J have just referred to, and which 
has been carried to such extreme limits 
that Ohio’s municipal classification has 
become a by-word and a_ reproach 
throughout the country. It is a thinly 
disguised but perfectly transparent at- 
tempt to provide special legislation. 

All of this special legislation, however, 
has been wiped away by three decisions 
of the Supreme Court, the opinions in 
which were written by Justice Schauch, 
who is justly and generally regarded as 
the ablest member of the Court. The de- 
cisions hold that municipal powers are 
corporate powers, and that therefore all 
acts conferring them must be general. 
While the Court does not determine 
whether the constitutional classification 
into cities and villages is exclusive, the 
intimation that it is so strong that, cou- 
pled with its decision as to corporate 
powers, there is little likelihood that the 
Legislature will make any further at- 
tempts at getting around the plain man- 
dates of the Constitution. 

The cases in question, one coming 
from Toledo, one from Cincinnati and 
one from Cleveland, are interesting. The 
latter was begun by an obscure practi- 
tioner and was but slightly regarded. I 
remember writing to a prominent Cleve- 
land attorney at the time it was insti- 
tuted, asking him what it meant and 
what it involved, and he replied that it 
had no significance.. And yet out of that 
case and the attempt of the Legislature 
to give to Toledo a new police system, 
the whole framework of municipal gov- 
ernment in Ohio has been overturned, 
and the State given an opportunity, such 
as has been presented to no other State 
in this country, of reconstructing its mu- 
nicipal government on a rational basis. 

The present prospects indicate that 
the opportunity will be availed of for 
the public welfare; altho the politicians 
have not been slow to see a chance to 
pay off old scores. The attitude of Gov- 
ernor Nash, however, from the first has 
been such as to reassure all who are in- 
terested in utilizing the chance to for- 
ward the cause of good government. He 
has assumed and retained the leadership 
of the movement, and has set his face 
resolutely against selfish and scheming 
politicians. True, he has receded from 
some of his earlier positions, but this is 
an evidence of his sincerity of purpose 
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and clearly indicates his intention to do 
his utmost to give to Ohio municipali- 
ties simple and efficient governments, 
He has an ambition to give the State a 
municipal code capable of comprehen- 
sion by the average citizen, short, clear, 
and to the point. He believes in home 
rule. He would give to the cities as 
large a measure of power as is possible 
under the Constitution. 

He is receiving support quite general- 
ly from his party associates and likewise 
from the minority. The former realize 
that a misstep may prove disastrous, 
More than one officeholder told me dur- 
ing a recent visit to the State that “ they 
could not play politics with the present 
situation.” A number recalled to my at- 
tention the fact that the Republicans 
lost a governorship not so many years 
ago because the Legislature abused its 
opportunity by inaugurating a general 
system of State appointed boards for the 
cities. This feeling has sobered the ma- 
jority, and the chances favor a wise exer- 
cise of power. 

Many feel that the influence of. the 
machine can be broken down through a 
change in the form of the government; 
but others .are beginning t6 realize that 
this end can be attained only through the 
inauguration of the merit system. Per- 
haps public opinion is not ready for a 
general application of it, but the sugges- 
tion that it be made possible for each 
city, of its own option and volition, to 
adopt it has been met with approval. Re- 
publicans in Cleveland blame the so 
called Federal system for Tom Johnson's 
machine, and the Democrats in Cin- 
cinnati blame the board system for 
George B. Cox’s machine. Both depend 
primarily upon the distribution of p2- 
tronage, and the people should be given 
the opportunity of applying a most ef- 
fective remedy in the shape of the estab- 
lishment of the merit system. 

Good is sure to come out of the pres 
ent situation, just because the old system 
represented the worst possible results. It 
is impossible to imagine anything worse, 
so there is bound to be an improvement. 
Secondly, the leading men of the State 
and the legislators feel the responsibility 
and the need of caution when the whole 
municipal fabric of the State is involved. 
Heretofore municipal legislation meant 
log rolling and inadequate consideration; 
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now it means the enactment of laws re- 
lating to every city and every citizen of 
the State—a situation itself productive 
of a feeling of sober responsibility. 

as 


The Dog Days 


ONE of the most interesting features 
of philology is the recognized tendency 
of words to lose their original meaning 
and becayse of some fancied etymological 
relation take on an entirely new signi- 
fication. Just this has happened with 
regard to the words dog days, and as 
aresult there is now a well established 
tradition that the season is so named be- 
cause Of the authenticated observation 
that dogs are especially liable to go mad 
at this time of the year. As a matter of 
fact the word dog in the term has no 
reference to our familiar pet animal at 
all, but originates in the fact that the 
Greeks and after them the Latins called 
the star Sirius the dog star. The heliacal 
rising of this star occurs during the first 
part of August, hence the term “ dog 
days” given to this period. Dogs are 
no more liable to go mad at this time 
than at any other. The heat may make 
the animals restless and irritable, more 
inclined to snap at tormentors than at 
other times, but has no effect in the 
production of hydrophobia or rabies. 

Rabies is a specific infectious disease 
quite as typhoid fever or smallpox is. 
Itnever originates de novo, but a case is 
always the result of the contact of a 
healthy animal with another suffering 
irom the disease. The germ of rabies 
has never been isolated, but inoculation 
experiments have demonstrated beyond 
all doubt the manner in which the disease 
is distributed, and careful investigation 
of many thousands of cases has shown 
the source of contagion in every case. 
The presence of rabies in this country 
and its continuance in spite of many 
well-directed tho rather spasmodic ef- 
lorts to eradicate it, is due to the fool- 
ish license that permits too great free- 
(om to dogs, especially in our large cities. 
As rabies is usually fatal in the human 
being and as there are many cases of it 
teported every year in this country (at 
kast half a dozen each year in the neigh- 
borhood of New York City), the price 
the community has to pay for the per- 
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sonal gratification of the owners of dogs 
is rather high. 

It is perhaps providential then that the 
term dog days should call popular at- 
tention at least once a year to the risks 
involved in our present /aissez allez at- 
titude toward dogs. How utterly con- 
servative human nature is with regard 
to established usages and how little prone 
to question traditional customs, even tho 
they may entail certain manifest dis- 
advantages, is perhaps best exemplified 
by the tolerance of the dog nuisance. 
The animals are with us because they 
have been with us as long as the memory 
of man runneth and it will take almost 
a formal crusade to dispose of them. It 
has become one of the inalienable rights 
of every citizen, no matter how poor he 
may be, how little need he may have for 
the animal, or how little able he may be 
to support it properly, to own one, or if 
he wishes, save the mark! even more 
dogs. There are laws for the regulation 
of the canine population and in most 
places a dog tax so as to limit their num- 
ber, but except when a hydrophobia scare 
is “on” the laws are not enforced and 
but a very small percentage of the dogs 
are ever assessed on the tax lists. 

Dogs are really a relic of an earlier 
stage of civilization when they had a 
reason for existence in their usefulness 
as household sentinels at night or as 
guardians of movable property during 
the day. This excuse for their presence 
in cities is now scarcely considered. 
They are allowed because they are family 
pets. It has been claimed that they help 
to teach children their duties toward de- 
pendent beings. It seems much more 
likely that they provide opportunities for 
the exercise of the petty tyrannous dis- 
position latent in every one and especially 
to be discouraged in early years. The 
animals lead unnatural indoor lives, be- 
come liable to many forms of disease not 
usual to their race, wax fat and lazy, and 
finally become pitiable objects of com- 
passion to those who realize their possi- 
bilities for enjoyment in the midst of an 
environment more suited to the exercise 
of their natural faculties. Physicians 
find, it is true, a certain usefulness for 
them, inasmuch as their health may be 
made a pretext for securing exercise for 
their mistresses when they are of the 
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lonely or childless eld; but this will 
scarcely be upheld as justifying the nui- 
sance the animals may be to the general 
public. 

There is no doubt in the minds of 
physicians now that dogs may be vehicles 
for the distribution of disease. When 
contagious diseases such as scarlet fever 
or diphtheria exist in a household, fam- 
ilies are usually warned not to allow the 
animals to enter the sick room, and as 
far as possible not to ‘permit of their 
playing with the children of other fam- 
ilies. The uncleanly habits of dogs in 
nosing over all sorts of excrementitious 
material on the street makes them emi- 
nently undesirable playmates for chil- 
dren. Little ones are prone to permit 
‘iberties in the way of caresses that make 
the animals especially dangerous to them 
if in the cause of their wanderings 
through the streets they should have 
come in contact with any infectious ma- 
terial. In this matter only the exercise 
of the greatest care will preserve delicate 
children from serious risks. 

If the fear of dogs aroused annually 
in the dog days would only bring about 
a reduction in the number of the animals 
kept as pets it would be a welcome bless- 
ing. It is not so much the family favor- 
ites, however, that are a source of dan- 
ger to the community in the matter of 
rabies as the stray dogs, often without a 
regular home, that so often find their 
way into cities in search of food. Nearly 
always the occurrence of rabies in ani- 
mals and human beings in a locality. can 
be traced to the visit of a canine tramp. 
Rabies often incites animals to wander, it 
is true, but the habitual wanderers are 
the victims and the active agents in the 
distribution of the disease. Very rarely 
is a case found in a dog with a good 
home without a clear history of a bite 
from a wandering animal. 

It would be idle to expect in our stage 
of civilization that the keeping of pet 
dogs would be given up because it gives 
only a doubtful modicum of selfish per- 
sonal pleasure and involves certain seri- 
ous risks for the community, but we may 
at least hope that a clear knowledge of 
the situation will serve to make such a 
consummation possible in the future. 
Meantime every possible measure that 
will prevent the increase of dogs and 
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make it impossible for those without re- 
sponsible owners to be about in city 
streets is a distinct sanitary advance, 
We have laws that will accomplish this 
on the statute books at the present time 
and they should be enforced. It is a 
costly bit of foolish sentimentality that 
prompts the neglect of such regulations, 
If the ownership of dogs is made to con- 
note responsibility already much will be 
accomplished toward making dog days 
less a source of fear. 


a 


The Referendum 
Unions 


THE problem of government in a labor 
union has points of resemblance to the 
same problem in an American city or 
State. In each case it is the question of 
how to secure efficient and honest ad- 
ministration on the basis of universal 
suffrage. Trade unions have suffered in 
the past from the uncontrolled ambition 
of their leaders and the use of their posi- 
tions in private dickers with employers 
and politicians. The national officers 
are remote from their constituents who 
are scattered over the entire country. 
The conventions which elect them are 
composed of delegates from the locals, 
whose meetings notoriously are attended 
by only a fraction of the members. These 
and other defects brought the union 
movement to a low ebb in the past dec- 
ade, and the present revival is based, to 
a large extent, on devices which place 
greater power in the hands of the mem- 
bers and leave to the officers smaller dis- 
cretion. A significant feature of these 
changes is the use of the referendum and 
initiative as a substitute for, or in cot 
junction with, the national convention. 
The Granite Cutters, one of the. strong- 
est unions, has had no convention of the 
national union since 1880. The Ciga 
Makers were the first to introduce the 
referendum, its inception dating from 
1864, and its complete operation from 
1891. Following this, in 1896, the con 
ventions were placed three years apat 
and later five years apart. The Typ 
graphical Union for a time abolished 
conventions, but recently restored them 
with an appeal on all legislation to t¢ 
referendum, Not all unions have direc 
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legislation, but the tendency is unmis- 
takably in that direction. 

In practice, usually each local union 
has the right to propose, or “ initiate,” 
through the official journal, which goes 
to every member, any amendment to the 
national constitution. If indorsed by a 
designated number of unions this amend- 
ment must be submitted to a vote of all 
the members, and there is sometimes a 
penalty imposed for non-voting. A ma- 
jority of those voting decides. 

The comments of the present officers 
on direct. legislation indicate that its 
value consists mainly, not in the superior 
quality of laws secured, but in the con- 
tentment and satisfaction of the rank and 
file. When it is considered that a union’s 
strength depends on preventing defec- 
tions in time of a strike the importance 
of this personal element of the referen- 
dum may be rightly judged. 

The president of the Cigar Makers’ 
International Union says: 


“Under this plan the members will be bet- 
ter satisfied with a poor law than they would 
with a better one if made by some one else. 
and in the making of which they had no hand. 
After all, one of the greatest sources of 
strength to a union is the contentment of the 
membership with the laws.” 


The secretary of another union says: 


“The referendum is the only satisfactory 
method, as each member likes to have his lit- 
tle say in making the laws which govern him.” 


He adds: 


“We think it a good method, as it seems to 
have a tendency to draw our members closer 
together, and incites more interest and enthu- 
siasm in them, as they feel that they have more 
rights and are of some individual use to the 
organization.” 


Other officers give similar evidence. 
In some cases they add that “the laws 
so obtained are just as good and as pro- 
gressive as those that might be obtained 
under the old delegate system.” The 
Granite Cutters alter their constitution 
by a revising committee chosen by 
plurality vote of all the members, the 
proposed amendment being submitted to 
the union, and the fact that they have 
had no convention for twenty years sus- 
tains the opinion of the secretary that 
“better results are obtained than by con- 
ventions.” 
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This successful experience of trade 
unions with direct legislation explains 
their almost unanimous advocacy of the 
same system for Municipal, State and 
National legislation. In these fields the 
greatest immediate gain would undoubt- 
edly be a negative one, the prevention of 
special or corrupt legislation. This is 
the experience of South Dakota, where 
the system has been in vogue since 1898, 
as appears from the opinion of the pres- 
ent Governor, whose party originally op- 
posed the amendment. He says: 


“ Since the referendum law has been a part 
of our constitution, we have had no charter- 
mongers or railway speculators and no wild- 
cat schemes submitted to our Legislature. 
Formerly our time was occupied by speculative 
schemes of one kind or another, but since the 
referendum has been made a part of the con- 
stitution these people do not press their 
schemes on the Legislature; hence there is no 
necessity for having recourse to the refer- 
endum.” 
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The German universi- 
ties make much of the 
liberty of teaching, 
which seems to be somewhat greater than 
Emperor William approves. In Georgia 
this liberty has a curious and unfortunate 
limitation, as seems to be proved in the 
case of Professor Sledd, teacher of Latin 
in Emory College at Oxford, Ga. An 
article by Professor Sledd, treating gen- 
erally of the negro question in the South 
and criticising both the Northern and the 
Southern attitude to the colored people, 
was published in the July number of the 
Atlantic Monthly. It was quoted in the 
Georgia papers and severely critcised. It 
immediately appeared that the position 
of the writer as a professor in Emory 
College was very critical. This college 
is one of the best endowed and most 
flourishing in the South. It is controlled 
by the Southern Methodists, and Bishop 
Candler, who is the father-in-law of 
Professor Sledd, is one of the Board 
of Trustees. Very likely the trustees 
would take no steps to relieve the college 
of the presence of a man who had thus 
offended public sentiment, but no such 
delicacy controls the students. They 
have expressed themselves in an emphat- 
ic way by burning their professor in 
effigy, and it is pretty clear that they will 


Professor Sledd’s 
Error 
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compel his withdrawal, as the students 
seem to be the real rulers of the college. 
On such subjects as equal rights for the 
races, or, perhaps, the higher criticism, 
we can hardly expect freedom of thought 
to be allowed—if it demands expression. 
Professor Sledd’s error was in saying 
what he thought. 


The coronation of King 
Edward VII as it ac- 
tually occurred was vastly more solemn 
and impressive than would have been the 
ceremony that was first planned. That 
was to be gorgeous, full of splendor, 
what we republicans would call barbaric 
and fitter for the infancy of a race. We 
are glad it was prevented. The sickness 
of the King has removed the theatrical 
elements, and the real ceremony seemed 
rather the solemn, religious expression of 
a people’s gratitude and loyalty. The 
pageant was gone, but the service of 
thanksgiving remained. With it was a 
vastly deeper consciousness of love for 
the institutions which coronation repre- 
sented, and personal regard for the King 
himself and his Queen and his eldest son, 
the Prince of Wales. There has been a 
real return to the spirit expressed in 
Kipling’s “ Recessional,” a much health- 
ier spirit than that which devised the 
boastful ceremonies which had to be given 
up, and which was hardly to be borne 
out by the history of the not very glori- 
ous war in South Africa. America 


The Coronation 


wishes a long and peaceful reign to Ed- 


ward VII. 
& 


That fossil human skeleton found in 
Kansas, near Leavenworth, may prove 
of very great interest. Prof. S. W. Wil- 
liston, of Lawrence, Kan., has an account 
of it in Science, since corroborated by a 
large party of competent geologists, 
which shows that it is certainly of the 
glacial period and represents the earliest 
reliable human remains hitherto found 
in America. The skeleton was found in 
a tunnel excavated horizontally 73 feet 
into the side of a hill, and 23 feet below 
the surface above. Glacial bowlders are 
to be seen on the side hill above the ex- 
cavation. The material of the hill is a 
hard river loess or alluvium. The bones 
are unquestionably fossil. The skeleton 
was deposited during the depression fol- 
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lowing the glacial epoch, in the period 
of the extinct elephants, mastodons, 
llamas and peccaries. The cranium is 
of normal capacity and dolichocephalic. 
We trust that it will not call forth the 
same bitter controversy as did the Ca- 
laveras skull. 
& 


Sheriff Pearson, who died last week, 
has been called the martyr of prohibition, 
and it is prophesied that he will have no 
successor in the effort to close the sa- 
loons of Portland and Maine. We are 
not so certain. We have observed that 
martyrs offer themselves freely, and pro- 
hibition is by no means a dead issue. To 
be sure Sheriff Pearson did not accom- 
plish all he wanted; it was still possible 
to get liquor in Portland; but he did 
close the saloons, and the people sup- 
ported him in the effort. If some of his 
deputies were corrupt this need cause no 
surprise or discouragement; it is usual. 
The cause of prohibition is advancing, by 
local application of the principles, and 
large cities are the last to accept it. We 
do not doubt that Sheriff Pearson will 
have many successors. 

& 

We seem to have evidence of the de- 
cadence of militarism in France, in a late 
speech by M. Pelletan, the French Min- 
ister of Marine. He was speaking of the 
army of the Republic, whose purpose, he 
declared, was the defense of peace and 
not aggression, and he declared that 
“this was the army which should deliver 
France from the great Napoleonic fetich 
which had cost her so dearly.” If 
Frenchmen in the Cabinet can talk of 
Napoleonism as a costly fetich, then san- 
ity is growing. 

& 

The news that the Cherokees have 
overwhelmingly ratified the agreement 
prepared by the Dawes Commission is 
full of encouragement for the friends of 
the Indians. The majority was 2,000, 
and now the Cherokees will get deeds to 
their lands. The Choctaws were less 
progressive, and ee vote was adverse. 


President Schurman’s “ three R’s ” are 
not bad: “ Roosevelt, the nation’s leader; 
Reciprocity with Cuba, the nation’s duty ; 
and Revision of the tariff, the nation’s 
interest,” 





INSURANCE 


Is It Moral ? 


THE holder of a policy in a small life 
company on the Pacific Coast sends it to 
this office for an opinion. Accompany- 
ing it, but not attached to it, is a supple- 
mental contract, with regular litho- 
graphed head and printed form, by which 
it is set forth that the company has com- 
missioned the holder as a “ Local Ad- 
viser of said company.” The doubt 
which has arisen in the holder’s mind as 
to the company and the prospective vaiue 
of his contracts evidently has led him to 
seek advice himself. 

The matter does not seem to us to re- 
quire much reflection. On its face this 
supplemental contract professes to be 
valuable, for it promises the holder—by 
a specified basis of computation which it 
is not necessary to the purpose to quote 
here—a share in the expense element of 
the premiums on all insurance written in 
the State. ‘Written by him? No; writ- 


ten by the company. The consideration 
on his part is not expressed; it is, how- 
ever, flatteringly implied in the statement 
that he is one of a maximum number of 


500 local advisers. Now our friend is 
just as competent as any other man to 
pass upon the substance and morality in 
this transaction, but we may aid him by 
suggesting some questions for answer to 
himself : 

1. Whom are you to advise? The 
company, as to how to transact its busi- 
ness? 

2. If not the company, you are to ad- 
vise persons to insure in it. But on what 
ground? Not that they also may be- 
come advisers and reap advisory shares, 
for this is a “special” matter, strictly 
limited to 500 very influential citizens, 
and to open it wide would spoil it. 

3. Then you must say that you con- 
sider this company the best and advise 
them to join it for that reason. Can you 
conscientiously say that? Evidently, 
you are not free to say frankly that you 
want them to join in order that your se- 
cret advisory contract may become prof- 
itable to yourself. 

4. In this dilemma—which would be 


no dilemma at all if you had acquired the 
too common accomplishment of lying 
smoothly and easily, even to the betrayal 
of one’s friends—what will you do? Will 
you omit advising altogether, and leave 
that to others of the 500 who may be less 
scrupulous and more pliable? 

5. Are you confident that this contract 
is anything else than a “ special induce- 
ment ” offered indiscriminately to every- 
body? Whether it is such a trick, or 
whether it is really what it purports to be 
—a scheme for secretly getting an ad- 
vantage in life insurance without giving 
consideration therefor—is it honest? 

& 

LEAFLETS of the Church Federation 
of America, a “ non-secret Fraternal So- 
ciety,” whose head office is in the small 
town of Vail, Iowa, have been sent to 
this office, with request for an opinion. 
Sundry accident benefits, or $1,000 at 
death, or a $100 life annuity for life af- 
ter reaching 70 or becoming permanently 
disabled earlier, are promised in consid- 
eration of from 58 to 186 cents per 
month. As a test: Suppose a man of 30 
pays the monthly rate prescribed and 
dies at 70; he pays $8.52 annually, but 
the annual sum required to produce 
$1,000 in forty years, at 4 per cent., is 
$10.12. So on this extremely favorable 
supposition, without allowance for ex- 
penses, for accident claims, or for any 
mortality earlier than 70, there would be 
a shortage. 

The intelligence of the scheme is as 
low as its mathematics. The business is 
said to be limited to Christians recom- 
mended by ministers and passed by a 
physician; this is declared to eliminate 
moral risk and insure good health, A 
further declaration is that “drink and 
immorality are responsible directly or in- 
directly for a large percentage of death 
losses. Our plan saves all of this item,” 

Yet it is of little use to expose such 
schemes. They thrive upon the multi- 
tude of persons of low intelligence, 
whose idea about insurance (if they have 
any definite idea ‘at all) is that it can be 
furnished at any price which may be 
most agreeable. 
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The Year’s Foreign Commerce 


THE entire foreign commerce of the 
United States in the fiscal year 1902 was 
larger than that of any preceding year 
except 1901. As compared with the 
commerce of that year, however, the ex- 
ports of 1902 show a decrease of $106,- 
000,000, and the imports an increase of 
$80,000,000. The reduction of the value 
of exports was due chiefly to the short- 
age in the corn crop, as we have shown 
heretofore, and the effect of this short- 
age upon the prices of beef and beef cat- 
tle and the trade in oats. A decline of 
more than $85,000,000 is clearly traced 
to these causes. The low price of cot- 
ton and the great demand at home for 
iron and steel were other causes of the 
reduction. On the other hand, it should 
be noted that the increase of imports was 
due chiefly to a demand here for mate- 
rials to be used in manufacturing, the im- 
ports of such materials rising to $419,- 
000,000, about three-fourths of which 
represented articles in crude condition, 
or raw material—such as hides, skins, 
fibers, rubber, raw silk, wool, tin and 
chemicals—the remaining fourth stand- 
ing for articles partly manufactured. The 
increase of the imports of these materials 
over I90I was $70,000,000, and it really 
is evidence of the increased activity and 
output of our home industries. 

The reduction of the value of the ex- 
ports of iron and steel products is easily 
explained. The chief cause was the 
enormous demand for these products 
here at home. Most encouraging and 
significant has been the growth of these 
exports—from $12,000,000 in 1880 to 
$121,000,000 in 1900. The decline to 
$117,000,000 in 1901, and to $98,550,000 
in the year just closed has been caused 
mainly by the inability of our manufac- 
turers to supply even the home demand 
for certain important products. At the 
same time both the European demand 
and the European prices have fallen, 
while our own prices were advancing. 
Europe has to some extent adopted our 
improved processes and.methods of man- 
ufacture, and this has tended to fortify 
her manufacturers against invasion. 
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-manufacturers are able 


Germany has been exporting large quan- 
tities of iron and steel at very low prices, 
owing to overproduction for a home mar- 
ket seriously restricted by financial and 
industrial depression. Competition of 
this kind from Germany promises to be- 
come less formidable in the near future. 

There is nothing ominous or discour- 
aging in the fact that our sales abroad 
have suffered a little by reason of an 
enormous demand at home—a demand 
so prolonged that, in spite of record- 
breaking output, the products of the 
leading pig iron furnaces are even now 
sold for nine months ahead. Compara- 
tive tables show few and unimportant 
declines in a majority of the various 
kinds of machinery, and in some in- 
stances there are increases. In_ steel 
rails, however, there is a reduction of 
$6,000,000, or about 60 per cent. Our 
rail mills have been so full of work that 
companies needing early delivery have 
been forced to import thousands of tons 
from Germany. 

The established and admitted ssuprem- 
acy of the American iron and steel in- 
dustry is in no danger. With an un- 
equaled output of 8,808,574 tons of pig 
iron in the first half of 1902, there was at 
the end of that period less than half a 
day’s supply in unsold stocks on hand. 
Productive capacity will soon be in- 
creased by new furnaces, and when the 
easily and 
promptly to supply domestic wants, they 
will devote more attention to the foreign 


market. 
& 


FINANCIAL experts in London esti- 
mate at $100,000,000 the losses of the 
public in the group of companies asso- 
ciated with Whitaker Wright’s London 
and Globe Finance Corporation. 


....The Comptroller’s report as to 
the condition of the national banks on 
July 15th shows that between April 30th 
and that date the number of banks in- 
creased from 4,423 to 4,535, and their to- 
tal resources from $5,962,135,451 to 
$6,008,754,975. Loans and discounts 
increased by about $50,000,000; surplus 
funds by $27,000,000. 
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Dragged-Down — VERMILYE & CO., 
a Feeling BANKERS, 


Nervousness, unrefreshing sleep, despond- | NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
ency. tt dol thi Dealers in 
It is time you were doing something. 

The kidneys were anciently called the reins U. S&S. COVERNMENT BONDS 
-—in your case they are holding the reins and and other 


driving you into serious trouble. INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla ato XRT* ce} MEMBERS | g,,,BORter. oo. 


Acts with the most direct, beneficial effect on 
the kidneys. It contains the best and safest 
—— for correcting and toning these 


=~ ** |SAR ATOGA 
COAL BILL VICHY, 


By using Vance A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER. 


tem of He wh 


is ran 
the. most a8, Best Known Remedy for Diseases 
our ouse can 
heated to summer of the Digestive Organs. 
iso zero m ° 8 P 
weather with two- As a drink to quench thirst, it is beyond all 
wi thirds the coal oe . 
used by other J | other natural or other artificial] mineral waters, 
methods Send af % . 
for handsome | | both delicious and refreshing. 
illustrated book 


tons, with their printed endorsements, ‘Free forpostal. | | SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 


VANCE BOILER WORKS, 28 Hamilton St., Geneva, N. Y. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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ASTERN TRUST COMPANY 


Temporary Offices, 115 BROADWAY 
Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 


OFFIGERS 
CHARLES M. JESUP, President H. A. WARE, Vice-President. 


0. B. SEELEY, Secretary. J. WESLEY ALLISON, Treasurer. WM. R. CORWINE, Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 
J. B, Finley, F. B. Schenck, F. H. Allen, J. H. Parker, 
W N. Coler, Jr, Bernard Katz, 8. P. McConnell, 
Samuel R. Shipley, Thomas A. Nevins, Hon. W. T. Durbin, 
D. 8. Ramsay, R W. Nelson, J. B. Lorge. 
MWwford Fairbanks, . H. ° T. P. Shonts, Henry Rowley, 
-C. Farnsworth, Gen F, V. Greene, J. N, Golding, 
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‘I It keeps the irons oe 
So bright dean they give a sheen 
That nothing can improve. 


et the gloss without the loss 
temper, work or time, 

A card, your name.if sent to Flame; 

Brings two sticks for a dime. 


The FRC. of high degree, 
lts merits you will 2 

Then send or go to Flame ProofCo., 
And get a full supply. 


F.P.Cwax 


is a superior article * 
for cleaning irons and. giving perfect ae 
to laundered s.Can be procured of any gro: 

cery or 2.sticks sent to any address for 10 cents 


FLAME: PROOF CO. # NEW YORK CITY. © 
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READING NOTICES 


BATH ROOM REQUISITES. 

The announcement of James McCutcheon & Co. on another 
page is especially Spams at this season when bath room 
will find some 
, even for * The 
* which has been well and favorably known to 
them for so many years. Orders by mail receive the same 

careful attention siven to those left in person. 





ONTARIO LADIES’ GCOLLEGE. 
In our issue of July 24th the add)ess of the above colle; 
was given as Ontario. Canada. The correct address 
Whitby, Ontario, Canada. 


NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


Sold by Leading Jewelers Everywhere. 


Artistic productions for Ladies’ wear—Silver 
chatelaines in unique designs. Shoulder watches 
and Belt watches in all metals or enameled - Men’s 
and Boys’ watches—Open face or hunting—gun 
metal, gold, silver. and nickel—Send for our book- 
lets and select designs. 

THE NEw ENGLAND WATCH Co. 


yyand 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 131 to 137 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
Spreckels Building, San Frarcisco. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC, 


St. Denis Potel 





Broadway and Eleventh Street 
New York 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $1.00 Day up. 

Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 
The Convenient Location, Tasteful A intment. 
Reasonable Cha: . Courteous Attontante and 
Cusine of Exceptional Excellence are characteristic 
of this hotel, and have secured and retained for it a 
patronage of the highest order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR 8 SON, Proprietors 


IZZEN TOP HOTEL, 


QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y¥. 
Two hours from New York by Harlem Railroad. 


ns June 20. 1,200 feet elevation. 
Golf links and all other amusements. 


N.S. HOWE, Manager. 


office address Pawling, N. Y. Circulars, etc., at Scofield’s, 
madison Ave., New York. one 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
| BOSTON. 


ES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 











Sweet Breath 


WHEN COFFEE IS LEFT OFE 





A test was made to find if just the leaving off of coffee: 
alone would produce an equal condition of health as when 
coffee is left off and Postum Food Coffee used in its place. 

A man from Clinton, Wis., made the experiment. He says: 
“* About a year ago I left off drinking coffee and tea and be-- 
gan to use Postum. For several years previous my system 
had been in wretched condition. I always had a thickly 
furred, bilious tongue and foul breath, often accompanied 
with severe headaches. I was troubled all ‘the time with 
chronic constipation, so that I was morose in disposition and 
almost discouraged. 

At the end of the first week after making the change from 
coffee to Postum I witnessed a marvelous change in myself. 
My once coated tongue cleared off, my appetite increased, 
breath became sweet and the headaches ceased entirely. 
One thing I wish to state emphatically, you have in Postum 
a virgin remedy for constipation, for I certainly had abont 
the worst case ever known among mortals and I am com- 
pletely cured of it Ifeelinevery way like a new person. 

During the last summer I concluded that I would experi- 
ment to see if the Postum kept me in good shape or whether 
I had gotten well from just leaving off coffee. So I quit 
Postum for quite a time and drank cocoa and water. I found 
out before two weeks were past that something was wrong 
and I began to get costive as of old. It was evident the 
liver was not working properly, so I became convinced it was 
not the avoidance of coffee alone that cured me, but the 
great value came from the regular use of Postum.” 


Empire 
Broadway and 
63d Street — 
NEW YORK GITY 
FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 
EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 


All Cars Pass the Empire. 


Send for Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUINN 
Booklet. Proprietor, 














Visit the Green Hills of Vermont 
And the Shores and Islands of 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


- - « Where Nature’s heart 
Beats strong amid the hills.” 


BEST REACHED BY THE 


Rutland Railroad 
LOW EXCURSION RATES. 

To Brandon, Lake Dunmore, Middlebury, Vergennes, Burling- 
ton, The Islands of Lake Champlain, Adirondacks, Thousand 
Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Saguenay River, etc. 

Send four cents in stamps for 80-page illustrated book, “Across 
THE ISLANDS AND BEYOND,” to 

J.H. JAGOE, District Pass. Agent, 359 Broadway, New York, 

or C. B. HIBBARD, General Pass. Agent, RUTLAND, VT. 





JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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77 Information 
Bureaus of the 
New York Central Lines 











Each city ticket office of the New 
York Central, Boston & Albany, Mich- 
igan Central, Lake Shore, Big Four, 

ittsburg & Lake Erie, and Lake Erie 
& Western Railroads in the cities of 
New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Worces- 
ter, Springfield, Albany, Utica, Mont- 
real, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Detroit, Cleveland, Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, St. Louis, (hicago, Denver, San 
Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, and 
Dallas, Texas, is an information bureau 
where desired information regarding 
rates, time of trains, character of resorts 
hotel accommodations, and a thousand 
and one other things the intending 
traveler wants to know will be freely 
given to all callers. 


“ America’s 

rts,” send a 2-cent —. rge H. 

Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 

Station, New York; or send 5 cents for a sample 

copy of the Four Track News, a beautifully illus- 
trated magazine of travel and education. 











CALIEORN 


The New 
Overland 
Limited 


Electric Lighted trains to the 
coast daily with Superb Com- 
partment and Observation 
Car, Dining Car, Buffet and 
Library Car, with bath and 
barber, and Standard Sleeping 
Cars with drawing rooms. 
Leaves Chicago daily 8 p. m. 
VIA 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The Best of Everything. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY 
THIS ROUTE 





Red DD Line 
of Passenger 


and Cnited States 


Mail Contract 
Steamers. 








HE FULL POWERED 
first-class passenger “< 
Steamships of this line sail 
on every alternate Saturday 
from New York for Vene- 
zuela, calling at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, on their outward 
and homeward trips. They 
are provided with bath < 
rooms, shower baths, large 


smoking rooms, and social halls. They have large prom- 
enade decks and every approved modern appliance for 


safety, speed and comfort. 


“—~ “ ™... “3 oe 


Boulton, Bliss @ Dallett, 


135 FRONT STREET, 


General Managers, 


NEW YORK. 
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A High-Class Mining investment! 


GRAHAM COUNTY MINING 


ARIZONA 


WORKS 
ANGHISES 


Co. 


INGORPORATED IN. 
WEST VIRGINIA 





OFFICE, 20 Bread Street, Hoom 1509, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $250,000 (Fullprd and. 


25,000 Share Par Valu 10 


12,500 Shares (50) in the Treasury for Working Gapital 





OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS: 


JOHN W. MANEING. President, 
A. V. Manning's “ons, Trento 


WILLIAM G. 


LELAND, Vice-President, 
Proprietor Grand Hotel, 3ist St. and scapaastsiay: N.Y 


SCHU erm Ss ‘MOORE, — and Treasurer, 20 Broad St., N. Y. City. 


WILLIAM J. THOMPSON, 
Retired Merchant, Hartford, Conn. 
PROF. GEORGE A. TREADWELL, 
Geologist and Metallurgist. 


Sec’y 
F. W. MUSOHER 


B. EVERITT, 
Cc. x Monroe Co., Meriden, Conn, 


Walter rest Co., Wholesale Grocers, Trenton, N. J 


COUNSEL: Beek ns 8. Legan. 


THE GRAH¢ 
about el; 2 hun red — 


from, ar 000 ac ri 
$n UNCOMPLICATED CLEAR A 
THE COMPANY I Py, DBSOLU 





na. 


F 
ELY FREE OF F INDEBTEDNESS and there are no encumbrances or liens against the prope 


has ay pa in on a. &.. the mines, surveying the reservoirs, pipe line, etc., and the property ; now 


Bo antont and economical! 
4ERE 7S NO PRO. OTERS' STOCK! 


The | ‘promoters are the stockholders, who paid for the property and for developing the 


rectors are responsible, reliable business men who have invested their own money in the enterprise and are vitally interested 
n 


nt of the Company. 


LL, the well-known Geologist and metallurgist, not only indorses the property, but is a dtrector 


of es pana which insures intelligent operation. of the,mines. 
resent pemteney ¢ of —— | enterprises is over capitalization 


the ven La Ie k 
tal—about eee: fortieth 
wicive development —d is now goingon at the mines. 


. Many corporations are capitalizing the future. We have reversed 


onk 
Cou NTY Mt MINING COMPANY is capitalized for $250,000, with half the capital, $125,000, in the treasury for working 
-40th) the ruture value of the property. 


THE COMPANY offers 5,000 shares of TREASURY STOCK for subscription, at $6.25 a share 


bable increase in 
will be used for further 
working, ca) 


jf and full particulars furnished on application 


ee. toa vice very soon. 


evelopment, to purchase a quartz mill for the Clark (gold) District, secure patents, and furnish 


Make checks payable to the order ot SCHUYLER 8. MOORE, Treasurer, and forward to the 


GRAHAM GQUNTY MINING 


GOMPANY, 20 Broad Street, New York City. 
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Before Starting for the Country Have 


ESTOOTT HEGK YOUR 
EXPRESS G0. SQoBAGGAGE. 


Executive Offices, 39 E. 42d St., New York. 


Baggage checked from residence to desti- 
nation via WESTCOTT EXPRESS to all 
points on the lines of the New York Central 
& Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. 
R. and the Lackawanna R. R. and their con- 4 
nections. K 
Branch Offices throughout New York and 4 
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Brooklyn with telephone connections. 
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YORK AND BOSTON ALL 
N. Y., N. H. & H.R. and connections. 
From ¢ Grand Coe Station. 
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a | and Worcester, 
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Springheld and Worcester, 
New London and Providence, 
*New London and Providence, 


seusibece 


Pees 
 SSEE% 
as 


KEEKEREREERERE 


a 
te 


257 
*Daily, nena Sunda a §Stops at 125th St. 
ttFive Hour Limited, all — or cars, fare, New York and 
ton, 48  inckotng parlor’ car seat. 
‘ough parlor and sleeping cars by one ai 
Return service same hours and upeteaD 
C, T, HE TEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


: 





1876- -1902 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 
Debentures and First Mortgage 

Loans upon Real Estate. 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t 
Pres’t. ALBERT H 
Vice-Pres’t. ae 
WIN, 


28th YEAR. 





STUY VESANT FISH, Viee- 
ERT C. THORNE, 
J. BALD- 


Rockh 
vile 


Issues Letters ot Credit tor pve. »- available in 
all parts ef the world. 





OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


Secured on well improved farms worth three times 
the loan, In last six years have placed over 

00v.00 without a defanit tn principal or inte’ 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Ju 
Business Men, for whom’! am loaning. Tite for 
further particulars. Send for pampblet, “ Truth 
about Ona free. 


H. HAGAN, GUTHRIK, OKLAHOMA 


ARM FOR SALE in the Re Hills. Farm of 230 
acres on the main road through the county. Two houses, new 
barns, runnin, bg * Must be sold to close estate 
M WARREN CRISSEY. Great Barrington, Mass. 
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Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





OUR CUSTOMERS 


31 YEAR HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages {ssued monthly. Will mail to any address, 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office established 1871. lowa Falls, lowa. 


WESTERN LANDS 


Tf you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We sell thou- 
sands of acres and may sell yours, No sale, no charge. 


SIX PER CENT. NET 


Have youidle money? Wecan net you six per cent. on sound 
first mortgage security. Safe as Government bonds. 26 years’ 
= ence. Highes “references. For full information 


PERKINS & CO. 











Lawrence, Kansas. 





HARVEY FISK 
‘AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 





WARKA NTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and Its 
subdivision. netting 6 per es and 7 per cent, Lists fur- 





nished on application. Allsales subj mination and approval,. 


R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bidg.. ‘Okishome City. Okla. Ter. 


INSURANCE 





MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A, HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
- Ist,1902 ~ $28,291,564. 
s" St 26,806, 423. 
Y iaiibieaies Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 


38 
85 
0.53 





346 Broadway, New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; semporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


1850 THE —— 1902 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - 





President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, Pres, Chem, Nat. Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM, e " nee ts Leather 
res Title Guarantee 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, od Tense tin. 


Active and successtul Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing annual 
income commensurate with their success, are invited to com- 
municate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, 
at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


$8,000,000 
$40,000,000 


Assets, over - - ° e 
Insurance in Force, over e 
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Fidelity and Casualty Co. 


OF NEW YORE. 
Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y, 








THis Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLA- 
NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY-SIX YEARS, 
and has built up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY 
INSURANCE BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual income 
from premiums is nearly FOUR MILLIONS of dollars. Its business 
is protected by assets of over FOUR AND A HALF MILLIONS, 
including an unearned premium reserve of over ONE MILLION 
NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, and a special reserve 
against contingent claims of more than THREE-QUARTERS OF A 
MILLION. It has paid over FIFTEEN MILLIONS to its policy- 
holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its clients 
not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective IN- 
SPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 
wri. P. DIXO) oo. BE. » ee. 
ALFRED I. HOYT, ht 
A. HULL, as TICCULLOUGH, 
om. F, SEWARD, President. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Secretary and Treasurer. s ws 
HENRY CROSSLEY, Asst-Secretary. 
FRANK EB. LAW, 2d Asst-Secretary. 


CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 
SPECIALTIES. 


Bonds of Suretyship for 
Persons in Positions of 
Trust. 

Personal Accident and 
Health, Liability, Burglary, 
Plate Glass, Steam Boiler, 
Elevator and Fly Wheel. 











wii. J. MATHESON ANTON A. RAVEN 
t DIRECTORS ; {Renae Seep ee tir, Wee ti LEN ROOSEVELT. 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS, ‘di BO. P. SEWARD. 


Inquiries addressed to this office will receive 
prompt attention, 


AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS, 


New England Mutual| STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, . . Boston, Mass. OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCH, President. 


January ist, 1902. 


.. $19,553,609.71 
17,532,054.49 


-$2,021,555.22 





Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 


Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 


$3,470,491.21 


All forms of Life and Kndowment potete issued. 
CASH distributions ya - apon all policies. 
Every policy has en ed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up ee values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
e' 
Pamphlets, - and values for any age sent on application te 
the Company’s Office. 





ABEIBTD. 6.0 cccccisccccséseeds <cces 
LIABILITIES... Cees cecececesdocnees 


SURPLUS perikam Standard). 
Cash surren values stated in ev: licy. and ounery. 
teed by “the M A Nou-Fosteiture 1 ion, 
NEW YORK OFFICE - 220 Broadway. 


C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


Formeriy, A Policy of Life Insurance 


was regarded: as an evidence of prudent fore- 





Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


aman FIRE 


Insurance 


Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 








Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 


> 136,713.57 
TOTAL pram ag Jan. ist, 1908. ..$2, 360,886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





seo. et now, its absence is justly regarded as a 

eproach and condemnation. Only the man whose 

ife is worth nothing to any human being can suc- 
cessfully excuse an uninsured condition—unless, 
indeed, he is uninsurable. Procrastination may 
bring you to that condition; do not tempt the 
chances. There is no larger or better company 
than the METROPOLITAN LiFE INSURANCE CoM- 
PANY OF NEw YorK. 
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If You Are Looking 


for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property | ™ 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
| realize on to settle an account. 
| Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., | m 
Continental Building, 46 Cedar Ste, 





. ALLEN, President. 


N, - - Vice-President 
Secona Vice-President 
- = Secretary 
- Treasurer 
Asst. Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 








STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 190%. 
Capital Stock, all cash ‘ 0 
Unsettled Losses and other claims... 7 
Net Surplus 9% 
JAMES NICHOLS, President, 
BR. K. STILLMAN, Secretary, 


Re Insurance Reserve 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1901 $5,424,437 00 
H. A. SMITH, Ax«t.tSecretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLAN TIC | 


Mutual Insurance Company 
New York, January 2ist, 1902. 


The Trustees, in conformity with with the Charter of the Com- — 
ney = following statement of its affairsonthe — 
f December, 1901 : 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1901, 
pede pg 1901 


— they ‘$275,102.19 
Re ang the Year 
less taxes 


54,889.85 $329,992.04 


$3,512,389.71 _ 





timated in 1900 
and previous 


Occurred ‘and 
were 
and paid in 1901, 1,456,5°°- 48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 11 
Reinsurances: . at $197,649.63 


- $398,184.81 


98 
aB.o17, 165 





” $430,511. 52 1,659,394.66 


has the following Assets, viz. : 
Gaited 2 Beate oh State of New York 





2,639,000.00 
|\Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,159,385.19 
,Cash in — of European Bankers to pay 3 


losses policies payable in foreign 


next. 
ponte my will be rede 

ong paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representativ: 
d after Tuesday, the fourth of { Petruasy noms, 3 m wh ch 

ail interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produ 

yment, noes ay ed. 

of 4 per is declared on the net earned pr 
p company £0 Dy for t = year ending 8ist December, 1901 


be issued on and after Tuesday, the sh 


By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secre 


TRUSTEES: 
Ewald ye 
Clem: ament A. Ort A. Grisco; 


Anson 
Jobn D. fa 
Charles D Leverich, 


f ‘ancis 


Will Lewis Cans Ledyard, 
Cornelius Eldert, George H. Macy, 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
FB. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. — 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice- 


BINDERS * »°!4 thirteen copies of Tax 


PENDENT will be furnished by us| 

the rate of 85 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 4 
180 Fulton Street, New York. — 








‘ of May next. 





























